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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE FIRST TWO pages of the January 9 issue (which had 
a cover picture of S. M. Levitas) contained a quietly moving 
yet radiant essay mourning the death on January 3 of THE 
New Leaper’s executive editor. The piece was unsigned, 
not only because of the modesty of the man who wrote it, but 
because it represented the feelings of everyone associated 
with this magazine. Since publication, however, we have 
received letters and phone calls asking the name of its 
author. As many correctly thought, the essay was written 
by one of Sol’s first “boys,” whose journalistic and intellec- 
tual achievements were a constant source of pleasure and 
pride to him—Daniel Bell. 

Queries have come in, too, concerning the identity of the 
gentleman who delivered the opening remarks at the funeral 
services and introduced the three eulogists, Raphael Abramo- 
vitch, Sidney Hook and George N. Shuster. He is, as many 
of the several hundred present knew, Ben Josephson, director 
of Tamiment and Sol’s life-long friend. Interestingly, his 
brief but pointed remarks, citing Sol’s ability to evoke a 
warm glow from all shades in the political spectrum, and 
the fact that current immigration laws exclude present-day 
Levitases from our shores, were echoed in various news- 





papers and magazines. Below we present some excerpts. 

Irving Kristol in The New Republic: I entered the funeral 
parlor with James Wechsler, Philip Mosely and Diana Tril- 
ling, passed William Buckley, and sat behind James Burn- 
ham, Alfred Kazin and Daniel Bell. All had come to pay 
their respects to a dead friend, and no better testimony 
could be found for Sol Levitas’ uncanny ability to excite 
affection in various hearts. 





... He was distinctly a “figure” and a “character” of a 
kind whose numbers are thinning out. The Europe that pro- 
duced the breed is gone; as is the America that once wel 
comed them. 

Murray Kempton in the New York Post: . . . When Lenin 
seized power Sol was once again an enemy of the state and 


went into exile. He wore at the time, I am told now, a ‘ 


Red Army colonel’s uniform, so we should be grateful that 
he came to America before the McCarran Act. 

Minneapolis Star: This editorial page has occasionally in 
the past reprinted articles from THe New Leaner. It hopes to 
be able to do so in the future—if only to remind ourselves and 
our readers that all dissenters aren’t subversives. that all 
political heretics aren’t conspirators, and that all critics of 
our kind of capitalism aren’t Communists. 

National Review: About the policies expressed in the 
pages of Tue New Leaner there is much argument from 
both Left and Right, but among those who knew him ... 
there were no disputes about Sol Levitas. .. . 

... Under Sol Levitas’s administration, the magazine ... 
became in considerable portion an open forum in which a 
broad range of distinguished authors, barring only advocates 
of Communism and Fascism, wrote without editorial re 
striction. 

Time: He turned [THe New LeAper] into a sounding 
board for nearly all shades of liberal opinion, staunchly 
excluding Reds, Trotskyites and totalitarians of any stripe 
On his miniscule budget, editor Levitas could not afford 
pay his contributors, telling them: “Don’t expect to profi 
from the truth.” 
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Turmoil in Laos-Two Views 





Prospects for Change 


By Robert S. Elegant 


VIENTIANE 

AWN BROKE CLEAR and _sur- 
D rising! cold over sub-tropical 
Vientiane. Groups of shaven-headed 


Buddhist monks moved along age- 
cracked sidewalks and rotting boards 


covering drainage ditches, their 
orange robes flapping and_ their 


thonged rubber slippers (mass-pro- 
duced in Japan) scuffing through the 
dust. A pretty Vietnamese girl flitted 
along the shopfronts, dressed in black 
silk tunic split to the waist and nearly 
transparent wide-bottomed trousers. 
Cotton-uniformed French officers and 
Laotian officials put-putted along the 
pot-holed streets on motor bikes. A 
group of Sikhs in pink and green 
turbans eyed the Vietnamese girl, 
while a crippled shoeshine boy, 
wearing only tattered khaki shorts, 
dragged himself toward a prospec- 
tive customer. 

On the city’s main street, just 10 
blocks long, traffic included: an aged 
jeep piled high with the children 
and possessions of a minor func- 
tionary; black Chevrolets carrying 
American officials and stenographers 
to work; bulky British Landrovers 
bearing brisk Thai doctors to their 
emergency work. A languid Ameri- 
can diplomat strolled aloofly among 
the sparse passersby, dressed not for 
Pennsylvania Avenue but for White- 
hall, in a checked suit of Edwardian 
cut, picked out by a massive gold 
chain with pendant across his double- 
Roget S. ELEGANT, chief of News- 
week magazine’s Southeast Asia bu- 
reau, 's author of The Dragon’s Seed: 
Pekiny and the Overseas Chinese. 
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breasted waistcoat. He tucked his 
handkerchief into his sleeve and 
twirled his long golden mustache, 
completing the air of unreality. 
Postmortems in relative calm re- 
vealed that the four-day battle here 
had seen much firing but very little 
fighting. Every single Government 
minister, senior official and even 
postal clerk fled the capital at the 
first signs of struggle. For the volume 
of fire, both damage and casualties 
were remarkably slight. The best 
estimate is 100 killed and 350 wound- 
ed—about two-thirds civilians. Both 
Reds and Whites, infatuated with 
new artillery (“105 is the nuclear 





bomb of Laos,” remarked a foreign 
military observer), carefully avoided 
joining. The opposing troops, about 
1,500 on each side, were rarely 
closer than 10—and usually 20— 
city blocks. If either side had shown 
any stomach for battle, the fighting 
would have ended in one day. And 
the knowledge that the over-reported 
combat had actually been much more 
fuss than fury tends to reinforce 
one’s unconcerned attitude. 

1959, 


within the curious quasi-national or- 


Since however, changes 


ganism called Laos—where, _inci- 
dentally, half the population does not 
speak the official language, but abo- 
riginal dialects—have ensured that 
the country will continue to attract 
and to generate trouble. This is no 
longer merely because it is trapped 
between the compulsive pressures of 
East and West, which could still con- 
ceivably make it a real battlefield. 
For the first time in their hazy his- 
tory. the people of Laos—even if 


only a small segment—are in revolt 
against the continuing domination of 
their uncharted and-roadless country 
by a dozen or so great feudal 
families. 

Ironically, the leaders of the vari- 
ous factions, including the Left, are 
all of royal blood. But this does not 
alter the fact that a true social revolu- 
tion has, no matter how slightly, be- 
gun in Laos. Captain Kong Le, a con- 
fused and naive liberal (who is not 
of the great families, except by mar- 
riage), carried about 500 civilian 
youths with him when he began his 
apparently interminable northward 
march several weeks ago. Most came 
from the student body and faculty 
of the College of Vientiane, which is 
actually a high school, and they rep- 
resent the flower of the Laotian in- 
telligentsia. These are the youths 
who had begun to go into the country- 
side to work among the peasants, 
and who had been repelled by the 
harsh tactics of their pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao Prince 
Souvanna Vong. They look to Kong 
Le to end the brutality of the Left 
and the corruption, self-seeking and 


allies, led by 


dogged defense of an inequitable 
status quo which marks most of the 
Laotian allies of the West. 

The political sophistication of this 
group is indicated by their half-belief 
in the common people’s conviction 
that Kong Le _ has 
powers which make him invincible, 
as well as by their subscribing to 
the complacent argument which runs 
roughly: “Communism means Rus- 
sians, Chinese and Vietnamese; anti- 
Communism means Americans and 


supernatural 


Thais. How can Kong Le and Prince 
Souvanna Vong be Communists when 


they are Laotions, not foreigners?” 
But the dedication of this group is 
compromised neither by its naivete 
nor by the fact that Kong Le appears 
incompetent to act as an independent 
political force. The danger, from the 
Western point of view, is that this 
newly awakened group will be driven 
into the clutches of the Communists 
by the West’s rigid support of the 
ancien regime. 

The West will need whatever allies 
it can find in Laos, and the still un- 
committed idealists who were offend- 
ed by the Communists’ tactics would, 
in the long run, have proved better 
than the Right 
wing. Despite ominous signs, such as 


allies discredited 
the continuing Russian air-drops to 
Kong Le and the problem posed by 
that young man’s apparent determina- 
tion to make a stand, rather than 
vanish temporarily into the jungle, 
present indications are that Laos will 
not see a new version of the Korean 
War. Instead, it will almost certainly 
become a Korea under cover. 

The who hold the 


initiative, will probably see to that 


Communists, 


for a number of good reasons. The 
Pathet Lao’s failure to join Kong Le 
of his set battles with the 
40-year-old 
General Phoumi Nosavan is the best 


in any 
Right-wing forces of 
indication that the Communists have 
no stomach for a showdown in posi- 
tional warfare at this time. There is. 
for the Com- 
munists to risk annihilation in con- 


moreover, no reason 
ventional battles when they are al- 
most certain to win the country by 
guerrilla tactics in the next 12-24 
months. Besides, supply channels 
running through Laos now support 
the Communists’ attack on their main 
Indochinese objective, South Viet- 
nam, and neither Hanoi nor Peking 
is foolishly emotional enough to im- 
peril attainment of the chief goal for 
a secondary victory. 

Peking has just declared through 
a People’s Daily editorial that devel- 


‘ 


opments in Laos “gravely threaten 


peace in Indochina and Asia and the 


security of China.” Peking will un- 
doubtedly step up its aid and orders, 
through the Viet Minh, to the Pathet 
Lao, and this will undoubtedly result 
in an intensification of the guerrilla 
struggle as well as some new tactics. 
The confusion in the months since 
Kong Le’s August 9 coup has given 
the Pathet Lao a firm geographical 
base in Sam Neua, which will proba- 
bly become the Laotian Yenan. At 
the same time, the guerrillas will step 
up their depredations around Savan- 
nakhet in the south, which is the 
center of the new regime’s strength. 

The sobering experience of Li Li- 
san’s unsuccessful “deviationist strat- 
egy” of attack on the towns during 
the Chinese revolution—so remark- 
ably analogous—indicates that the 
Pathet Lao will not now stage attacks 
on cities like Luang Prabang, whose 
possession could be more of a 
liability than an asset. The Commu- 
nists, again following the Chinese 
pattern, will always be ready to talk, 
but will never again enter into an 
agreement like that of 1957 and 
1958, to surrender their independent 
armed forces. 

At this stage, according to excel- 
lent Laotian sources, the Communists 
are anxious to keep the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
from interfering in a situation which 
is going their way. They are also 
unlikely to solidify the 
Western allies by 
or Vietnamese 


divided 
Chinese 
The 


new Government confides that Sou- 


open 
intervention. 
vanna Phouma’s “successor,” Quinim 
Viet Minh 
troops to hold Vientiane in Hanoi 
two months ago, was told that the 
Communist powers would not come 
into Laos openly—as long as SEATO 
did not. Peking and Hanoi apparent- 


Phoulsena, requesting 


ly are counting on the sharp diver- 
American and Thai 
opinion, on the and 
British and French views, on the 
other, to see that SEATO does not 
intervene. 


gence between 


one hand, 


HE THAIS are most anxious to 
see SEATO take a more positive 


role in the Laotian conflici, by 
SEATO is leery of the situation. The 
clear implication is that SATO, 
possessing neither the troops nor the 
machinery for any immediate action, 
is desperately hoping that the entire 
situation will simply go away before 
it is shown up as impotent. 

Last September, Thai Premier Gen. 
eral Sarit Thanarat made a fire-cating 
speech threatening to go it alone in 
Laos if SEATO would not, or could 
not, take effective action. Pledging 
that Thailand would not interfere if 
the Laotian crisis did not become 
dangerous to Thailand, he added: 
“But if the situation in the Kingdom 
of Laos or elsewhere develops to the 
point where it is obvious that it will 
inevitably become a danger to the 
nation, I shall have to fight in de. 
fense of it, and in fighting against 
such Communist danger, I hope to 
receive assistance and cooperation 
from friendly nations of the free 
world. . . . However, even if we have 
to fight alone without help from any- 
one, we have to do so to help our 
selves up and not let the nation 
plunge into the danger that comes to 
our country, or we will die in the 
end.” 

Although Sarit qualified his state- 
ment after a public outcry, those 
words still represent the basic atti- 
tude of the Bangkok Government. 
But the Thais, who have survived 
independent for centuries by “bowing 
like the bamboo before the typhoon,” 
are also engaged in other activities, 
for the West. 


Not realizing that the bamboo can 


even more ominous 
survive by bowing before the West 
ern typhoon, while no angle of im 
it to 
the Eastern avalanche, the Thais are 
deep in negotiations with Russia. 
SEATO’s apparent helplessness to in- 
situation in Laos has 
stimulated the Thais to look around 
for other 
Thais’ change of heart, if it is maim 


clination will enable survive 


fluence the 
arrangements; and_ the 
tained, will undoubtedly produce 4 
chain reaction in Southeast Asia. 


At the moment, a young and at 
tractive new Russian Ambassador it 
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jangkok, thoughtfully equipped with 
a» even more strikingly attractive 
male interpreter, has been making 
ifers—generous, if still nebulous— 

{Russian aid. Declared Sarit’s lead- 
ing adviser, Luang Vichit Vadakan, 
rently : “We are anti-Communistic 
but not anti-Sovietic. If good rela- 
inship between Thailand and the 
Soviet Union was dormant in the 
yast, it is because the past Soviet Am- 
bassadors in Bangkok have never 
ried to wake it up. I expect 
nore of our products to be exported 
ad greater purchase of those Rus- 
sian products which are necessary to 
wr country and available at more 
moderate prices than we have usual- 
ypaid. | furthermore expect Russian 
operation in industrializing our 
ountry.”” 

The implication that United States 
iid has not assisted Thailand toward 
industrialization is inescapable—and 
his failure is, in fact, the chief com- 
plaint of all Southeast Asia with re- 
ard to American aid. The most ef- 
lective Russian pitch is that Moscow 
vill unselfishly assist nations to in- 
lustrialize because it has no ulterior 
interest in keeping them as backward 
wurces of raw materials and markets 
for finished goods. 

The new Thai attitude, stemming 
largely from the Laotian crisis and 
aso in good part from the spectacle 
f Eisenhower’s dollar restrictions 
and Treasury Secretary Robert An- 
ierson’s humiliating mission to Bonn, 
was summed up by Thai Foreign 
Minister Thanat Khoman: “Another 
new facet of our foreign policy is 
ur determination not to let differ- 
ences of foreign policies become an 
bstacle to our genuine efforts to 
ultivate better understanding and 
lationship with other nations who 
views on 


0 not share our many 


world issues. . . . The above proposi- 
ton may even be extended to those 
tho do not share our social systems.” 
Despite the “victory” in Vientiane 

U.S.-backed 
\savan, too, America’s apparent in- 
jacity really to turn the tide in 


40s has already begun to arouse 


General Phoumi 
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PHOUMI NOSAVAN: UN-LAOTIAN 


doubts among those of our 


grave g 
allies who are not only frightened, 
but also well informed. The Philip- 
their 


“nationalistic” anti-American fringe 


pines, for one, will find 
strengthened by any major failure 
in Laos. Southeast Asian nations, al- 


though 


Phoumi’s success in retaking Vien- 


somewhat encouraged by 
tiane, are not overly impressed be- 
cause they know what is really going 
on in that semi-mythical kingdom. 

The cardinal fact about Laos today 
is that the United States in the past 
five years has poured in nearly $300 
million worth of aid—or $150 for 
every man, woman and child in a 
of about two million. 
Even more striking is the fact that 


population 


$150 represents about three years’ 
full income for every single Laotian 
at the per capita rate of about $50. 
But the aid has done almost nothing 
to improve the living conditions of 
98 per cent of the Laotians, and, con- 
centrated in the military field, has 
actually rendered an_ increasingly 
road-bound Laotian Army less and 
less capable of fighting guerrillas— 
its main task. A handful of politicians 
has been greatly enriched by Ameri- 
standard of civic 


can aid, and a 


consciousness, already among the 
world’s lowest, has been further de- 
pressed by widespread corruption. 


It is difficult—and probably un- 


just—to attempt to assign blame for 
this situation. Basically, it appears 
that the United States can 
make up its mind to dominate, nor, 


neither 


for obvious reasons, keep its hands 
off entirely. We have, therefore, re- 
verted to our old tactic of supporting 
anyone who professes to be with us 
and against the Communists—regard- 
less of whether he can either gain 
popular support or maintain his 
regime. In Laos, where the Commu- 
nists are gnawing away at the slender 
foundations of power the Vientiane 
Government still possesses in the 
countryside, this policy’s chances of 
success are about zero. 

The present Right-wing Govern- 
ment’s existence rests upon the sup- 
port of King Savang Vathana and 
the questionable loyalty of most of 
the Army of about 29,000 men. But 
the Army could cast up more Kong 
Les tomorrow morning, for its young 
officers represent the best educated 
and, often, the most selfless segment 
of the entire population. They are 
horrified by the effects of corruption 
and inefficiency they see all about 
them, and many could conceivably, 
like Kong Le, turn to the Left be- 
cause the Right made it impossible 
for them to fight the Pathet Lao ef- 
fectively. As a Western diplomat ob- 
“The little bantam 
[Kong Le] has introduced a new era 


served to me: 


to Laos, channelling the emotions 
and aspirations of all discontented 
non-Communists.” For the first time, 
the voice of the underprivileged is 
Laos. Although 


regimes may attempt to do so, they 


being heard in 
will never be able to revert to the 
previous condition under which the 
“dozen families” ruled and all the 
rest served their feudal lords—albeit 
in lackadaisical Laotian fashion. 


HE PRESENT Government talks 
much of “civic and social ac- 


tion” to alter the present situation 
under which the Government, for 90 
per cent of all Laotians, merely 
means the local village chief or the 
hereditary ruler. There have been 
plans in files since 1955 for im- 





provement of the villager’s lot and 
stimulation of his patriotic feelings. 
At the present time, those efforts have 
gotten absolutely nowhere, since the 
only people who really move effec- 
tively among the rural people are 
the Pathet Lao. The new Govern- 
ment, composed largely of the old 
people, is unlikely to do anything to 
alter this situation greatly. 

The confusion is heightened by 
the fact that almost 50 per cent of 
the population of Laos is racially 
non-Lao, people generically called 
Kha, which means savages, by the 
Laos. Recently a private foundation, 
offering scholarships for study in the 
United States, meticulously divided 
its grants, half to Laos and half to 
various minority peoples. The Ameri- 
can director was astonished when his 
apparently Laotian staff 
unamorously presented a formal pro- 


“liberal” 


test at including any non-Lao stu- 
dents at all. As a diplomat summing 
up the situation observed: “Only the 
children of the best families are en- 
titled to scholarships—in the Lao 
view.” 

The men who profess themselves 
determined to alter this situation are 
not a confidence-inspiring lot. Pre- 
mier Prince Boun Oum is the titular 
head of the royal house which ruled 
the southern region called Champas- 
sak, and almost all members of the 
Government also from the 
Boun Oum, known 


come 
for his 
practical jokes, retired from politics 
completely 


south. 


after a brief spell of 
eminence as leader of the pro-French, 
anti-Japanese underground during 
World War II. He is generally con- 
sidered to be lacking in the qualities 
necessary for the Premiership by the 
Laotians. The dark Prince, six feet 
tall and well over 200 pounds, a 
colossal man for a Laotian, is also 
regarded somewhat dubiously by the 
foreign diplomatic community. 

If no one takes Boun Oum serious- 
ly, this is certainly not the case with 
\)-year-old Brigadier General Phou- 
mi Nosavan, Vice-Premier and Minis- 
ter of Defense, who is the heart and 
brain of the Right-wing Administra- 


tion. All diplomats in Vientiane take 
Phoumi very seriously and not one 
has an unqualified good word to say 
for him; there is much hope, but 
little confidence in Phoumi’s ability 
to control the situation—or even ride 
it out. 

Phoumi’s strength and weakness 
are one: He is considered un-Laotian. 
That means that he is vigorous in 
action, though soft and almost suety 
in appearance. He has offended al- 
most as many Laotians by his vigor 
as he has by the inability they ascribe 
to him to keep his word, and by the 
tactics which won the election of May 
1960 for his group. Although he has, 
unlike his distant cousin and close 
supporter, Marshal Sarit of Thailand, 
not been a wholesale grafter, charges 
of corruption are beginning to cluster 
around Phoumi’s head. 

I have always found the former 
amateur hoxing champion of Laos 
remarkably direct and informative, 
but this lack of evasiveness actually 
counts against him because it is con- 
Phoumi_ has 
also brought down much condemna- 
tion on his head by electing to fight 
to drive Kong Le from Vientiane, 


sidered “un-Laotian.” 


rather than compromising in proper 

Laotian manner. 
Phoumi, who is, 

neither of royal nor even noble blood, 


for a change, 


has had a remarkable career. He 
fought in the pro-Japanese, anti- 
French underground during the war, 
opposing Boun Oum. He was director 
of schools in southern Laos at the 
age of 24 in 1944, and was a leader 
of the Lao Isarra anti-French under- 
ground movement 1945-1949. Join- 
ing the Army in 1950 as a lieutenant. 
and sandwiching in a quick tour of 
the United States and a spell as a 
United Nations delegate, he rose to 
Brigadier General and Secretary of 
State for Defense in just nine years. 

Although Phoumi is personally as 
impressive as Boun Oum is amusing, 
the circumstances the two face would 
be disheartening even if they had the 
best subordinates in the world— 
which they do not. The Pathet Lao 


has now expanded to a hard-core of 


about 3,000 seasoned guerrilla fight. 
ers and two “battalions” of regular 
troops totalling about 1,500 men, 
They are supported by civilian work. 
ers, local village “auto-defense” units, 
propaganda cadres and new recruits 
amounting to at least 8,000 men, and 
are amply provided with arms be. 
cause the United States has poured 
so many guns into Laos that every 
village has its own armory. The 
Pathet Lao’s potential for armed ae. 
tion and its territorial hold increased 
greatly from Kong Le’s August coup 
until the farcical battle for Vientiane. 
One military observer said: “Unless 
there are radical changes, I forsee a 
situation in about a year under which 
Phoumi and company control only 
the river towns and the Pathet hold 
the rest of the country.” 

The new regime also faces two 
great question marks. Most important 
is the intentions of the Communists 
—particularly the Russians—who 
are maintaining that former Informs- 
tion Minister Quinim Phoulsena, now 
circulating between Hanoi and Sam 
Neua, is the legal premier as suc 
cessor to Souvanna Phouma. Russian 
air-drops could be justified as con- 
tinuing the agreement reached with 
aid sup 
plies. If the Russians continue to 
supply Kong Le and the Pathet Lao. 
the situation could blow up. 

Finally there is the question mark 
posed by Kong Le. The Government 
has offered amnesty to his men and 


Souvanna for emergency 


has even indicated discreetly that 
Kong Le could obtain a full pardon 
by laying down his arms. Unwilling 
to relinquish the Russian guns which 
give him so much prestige, Kong 
is providing the Communists with 
their most effective fighting unit. He 
will undoubtedly attract a growing 
number of adherents. 

Aside from the accidental killing. 
all this would be funny if, under 
neath, there were not the constaml 
danger of an irreversible confronts 
tion between East and West in 4 
country which exists in name only, 
a country where no normal standard 
of logic applies. 
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lack of strong leadership 
in Laos points up 


THE DANGER 


OF NEUTRALISM 


By Roderick MacFarquhar 


IX-AND-A-HALF 

Mendés-France, 
Anthony Eden and frowned on by 
John Foster Dulles, raced to a solu- 
tion of the war in Indochina at the 
1954 Geneva Conference. Only for 
brief intervals since then has there 
been stability in Laos. The 
tinuing cause of the Laotian crisis is 
the existence of a powerful body of 


years ago Pierre 
encouraged by 


con- 


armed Communist sympathizers—the 
Pathet Lao—controlled ultimately, 
there can be no doubt, by the Com- 
munist North Vietnamese regime in 
Hanoi. 
Under 


agreement the Pathet Lao forces were 


the terms of the Geneva 


regrouped in the two northern prov- 


inces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua. | 


They were eventually to be incorpo- 
rated in the Royal Laotian forces, 
and the Pathet Lao movement was 
to join in the normal political life 
of the country. In making these ar- 
rangements, the Laotians suffered as 
a result of the deterioration of the 
French military position in the North. 
During the closing weeks of the war 
in Indochina, while the Cambodians 
to the south were able to insist on 
the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
within 90 days and the enlistment of 
Cambodian rebels in the Royal forces, 
fighting continued in Laos despite 
Geneva. 
Talks in 


contending 


between the 
forces in broke 
down in 1955. As a result, the Royal 


Government held the mandatory gen- 


Rangoon 


Laos 


eral election only in the territory it 


ee 
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controlled. However, with the grad- 
ual easing of tension in the Far East 
as a result of China’s adoption of 
the “Bandung line,” the Royal Gov- 
ernment was again able to open ne- 
gotiations with the rebels in 1956. 
The two sides agreed that the rebel 
troops should be integrated into the 
Royal Army, that the Pathet Lao 
should become a legitimate political 
party (the Neo Lao Hak Xat), that 
supplementary elections should be 
held in the two rebel-held provinces 
now returned to central control, and 
that a coalition government should 
be formed which 


neutralist foreign policy. 


would abide by 


Laotian Premier Prince Souvanna 
Phouma sought to consolidate the 
provisional agreement by journey- 
ing to Peking and Hanoi and assur- 
ing his powerful Communist neigh- 


bors that his country would avoid all 


forms of military alliance. The Pathet 





MENDES-FRANCE: SOLUTION FAILED 


Lao insisted that he should im- 
mediately open diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, China and 
North Vietnam as part of this policy. 

On this issue negotiations broke 
down and were adjourned for about 
a year because of the reluctance of 
many Laotian politicians to make the 
agreed concessions to the rebels. 
Finally, however, in the middle of 
November, 1957, an agreement on 
the original lines was signed. 

The Pathet Lao leader, Prince 
Souvanna Vong, and a colleague, 
entered the Government. In the sup- 
plementary elections, they gained a 
significant proportion of the votes, 
partly through the divisions among 
their opponents and partly through 
the grandiose Pathet Lao promises 
of peace and prosperity. It was 
agreed that 1,500 of the Pathet Lao 
troops should be incorporated into 
the Royal Army and the rest de- 
mobilized. 

It was at this point that non-Com- 
munist take 
alarm. Some young civil servants and 


politicians began to 


Army officers formed a committee 
for the defense of national interests. 
By the summer of 1958 Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma had had to give way 
to a more determinedly anti-Com- 
munist government which excluded 
the Pathet Lao representatives. 

There can be little doubt that the 
renewed fighting in the country in 
the following year was sparked by 
Communist dislike of the trend of 
events. Finally, in 1960, a full-scale 
civil war between pro-Western and 
pro-Communist forces broke out as 
the result of a coup by an Army of- 
ficer, Kong Le, whose political posi- 
tion was unclear. 

There has been much heart-search- 
ing in the West about events in Laos. 
In some French and British official 
circles it is felt that the U.S. aroused 
legitimate fears on the part of the 
Chinese by attempting to install a 
strongly anti-Communist government 
instead of accepting a neutralist one. 
This view does the Laotians less than 
justice. For while the Americans may 
well have wanted a strongly anti- 








Communist government in Vientiane, 
they could not order one to be es- 
tablished. 

The American stake in South 
Korea and South Vietnam has been 
far more considerable than that in 
Laos, but even there Washington has 
seldom been able to guide its so- 
called proteges along the paths it 
wants. America has clearly been wor- 
ried by the neutralism of Prince 
Sihanouk in Cambodia. But it has 
not been able to do anything about 
it, though it has supplied him with 
both military and economic aid. 
Laotian leaders have adopted strong- 
ly anti-Communist measures not be- 
cause of American dictation but be- 
cause they are genuinely alarmed at 
the prospect of infiltration and a 
gradual take-over by the Commu- 
nists, possibly on the lines of the 
Czechoslovak coup. Their alarm is 
well founded. 

Those in the West who demand 
that Laos should be “allowed” to 
become neutralist have failed to ex- 
amine the conditions for genuine and 
secure neutralism. First and fore- 
most, a neutralist country is a non- 
Communist country, for one can 
hardly doubt that a Communist gov- 
ernment would normally cleave to 
the Communist bloc. How does a 
country remain non-Communist un- 
der Afro-Asian conditions where the 
Communists can 


make political 


capital out of poverty and_ the 
veniality of non-Communist _poli- 
ticians? It must possess a non-Com- 
munist charismatic leader—a Nehru 
or a Nasser—commanding the loyal- 
ty of the masses, personally pro- 
viding a pole of attraction stronger 
than Communist promises; and he 
must pursue a domestic policy de- 
terminedly aimed at preventing Com- 
munist attempts to erode the struc- 
ture of the State. Laos’ tragedy has 
been that from the beginning of its 
existence as an independent country 
it has been faced with a formidable 
armed Communist opposition and 
has found no outstanding personality 
able under these conditions to es- 


tablish a secure democratic regime, 


WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


87th CONGRESS | ST 


HE FACES on Capitol Hill are 
; = familiar as the issues with 
which the first session of the 87th 
Congress will have to deal. Sam 
Rayburn still glowers at the House 
from the Speaker’s dais that he has 
occupied longer than any other man. 
“Judge” Howard W. Smith, the Vir- 
ginia gentleman who has run the 
House Rules Committee for much 
too long, is still here. And in the 
Senate, Lyndon Johnson is expected 
to continue exercizing his accus- 
tomed power, even though he has 
been elevated to the Vice Presidency. 
In both houses the liberals are still 
a minority. 

But, as the Senate and House 
fights over the rules of the game on 
Capitol Hill have already shown, the 
presence of the same old leadership 
does not necessarily mean that the 
familiar issues will be resolved in 
the same old unsatisfactory ways. 
The difference this time is that the 
man in the White House is not only 
of the same party as the majority 
in Congress but also anxious to es- 
tablish himself quickly as a man 
who can get things done. 

Moreover, from the viewpoint of 
the Texan team of Johnson and Ray- 
burn which dominates Congress, the 
success of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion is bound up with their own 
places in history. However much 
Rayburn may disagree with the idea 
of Federal aid to education, for 
example, he is acutely aware that he 
is in a minority on this issue and 
that opposition to the measure will 
place him in the position of ob- 
structing the wishes of the leader 
of his own party. Both Rayburn and 
Johnson are aware, too, of the view 
history will take of their actions, 
and therefore are likely to look 








JOHNSON: LOOKING TO ‘68? 


longer at some of the legislation they 
have opposed in the past. Even more 
important, it can be assumed that the 
ambitious Johnson is already running 
for the 1968 Democratic Presidential 
nomination and realizes that a liberal 
record is essential to his success. 
The issues which engulfed both 
the House and the Senate as soon 
as they convened show the change 
in the mood of the country and of 
Capitol Hill since the 86th Congress 
special session adjourned in frustra- 
tion early last September. Two years 
ago Rayburn was able to persuade 
the House liberals that the Speaker 
knows best and that he could take 
care of recalcitrant Judge Smith and 
the others who make up the stub- 
bornly obstructionist bloc on_ the 
Rules Committee. This time more 





needed—and 


were expected—from Rayburn, and 


than promises were 


he has tried to resolve the issue by 
suggesting that at least a majority of 
moderates, if not liberals, be placed 
on the Rules Committee. With Ken- 
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nedy in the White House Rayburn 
simply cannot afford to have the 
Rules Committee thwarting the will 
of the House majority. 

In the Senate the liberal-to-mod- 
erate members who sought to close 
off debate with a three-fifths rather 
than a two-thirds vote showed sur- 
prising strength, losing by only four 
votes. Furthermore, the strength of 
the Southern filibusterers and their 
assortment of Western allies is being 
exhausted even faster than the pa- 
tience of the Negroes. As is frequent- 
ly said in Washington these days, 
there may be no immediate need 
for further civil rights legislation. 
This may indeed be the time for the 
enforcement and consolidation of 
existing measures, but it also seems 
to be a propitious time for further 
advances by a Senate majority which 
may be conscious-stricken by the 
knowledge of how large a part the 
Negroes played in Kennedy’s victory 
last November. 

With the procedural issues dis- 
posed of at least for two more years, 
Congress will have to get down to 
work on the five-point legislative pro- 
gram ‘on which Kennedy has asked 
for priority. The depressed areas bill 
—introduced by Senator Paul Doug- 
las (D.-Ill.) and given the coveted 
“S. 1” designation—will probably be 
the first substantive piece of legisla- 
tion Congress will send to the White 
House. There is wide agreement on 
the need for several relief measures, 
including a loan program to help 
attract industry to areas where large 
numbers of men have been long un- 
employed. 

But the scope of the depressed 
areas bill may not be as broad as 
its advocates had hoped it would be, 
even with the benevolent presence of 
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Kennedy in the White House. For 
the Kennedy Administration will be 


confronted with much _ the 


same 
budgetary dilemmas that dogged 


the Eisenhower Administration. Al- 
though Kennedy is not expected to 
put nearly as much emphasis on the 
sanctity of a balanced budget as 
Eisenhower did, pre-inaugural con- 
versations with some of the key 
Kennedy advisers indicate that they, 
too, are wondering where all of the 
money will be coming from if Gov- 
ernment spending is greatly ex- 
panded. Mild as it may still be, the 
current recession—which al] but the 
most pollyannish business economists 
now acknowledge—will be reflected 
in reduced tax collections in the first 
half of 1961, if not longer. Before 
the economy can grow it must re- 
cover the ground that has been lost 
during the last several sluggish 
months. 

Only one of the four other items 


in the Kennedy priority program— 


Federal aid to education—involves a 





RAYBURN: PROMISES NOT ENOUGH 


large outlay of funds. But there will 
be opposition on other grounds to 
improvements in the minimum wage 
legislation, mostly by businessmen 
who do not want to have their em- 
ployes covered by the wage-hour 
law. The proposal’to place a medical 
care program for the aged under the 
Social Security System will be stub- 
bornly and resourcefully opposed by 
the American Medical Association. 
Expanded housing legislation, the 
fifth point in the Kennedy program, 
probably will not run into any in- 
surmountable 
clears a reconstituted Rules Com- 
mittee. 

The recession will test Kennedy’s 
abilities in dealing with domestic 
issues just as the Laotian and Cuban 
crises will force him to take crucial 


opposition once it 


foreign policy decisions soon after 
he assumes office. But perhaps it is 
just as well that the new President 
is put to the test quickly. During 
the campaign Kennedy talked so 
often about the need for decisive 
leadership that the country has surely 
come to expect it from him, and he 
cannot now afford to feel his way 
slowly and carefully. He cannot make 
a slow start without endangering his 
position as an energetic man of the 
future. 

The rash of reports that have been 
submitted to the new President by 
his task forces, and the stream of ap- 
pointments that have come out of 
Palm Beach, New York and Wash- 
ington, certainly have left the im- 
pression of action. There has never 
been any doubt in Washington, how- 
ever, that Kennedy would be an ac- 
tive President. The 
whether his activity will create the 
kind of leadership which is now so 
desperately needed. 


question is 





‘What is at stake is nothing less than 
the continuation of our democratic 


pluralism as we now know it’ 


LABOR’S 
POWER— 
AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


By Paul R. Hays 





In recent years, and especially since the highly pub- 
licized McClellan hearings, there has been a good deal 
of concern over the question of labor’s power. Do 
unions have too much political and economic strength 
in this country? Are they becoming an irresponsible 
and essentially undemocratic force? Paul R. Hays, Nash 
Professor of Law at Columbia University and Chairman 
of the New York State Liberal party, examines these 
questions here, and indicates what steps labor must 
now take to match its power with its responsibility. 





HE NEED FOR careful evaluation of the role and 
cman of labor is particularly pressing today 
because of the concerted effort on many fronts to weaken 
or reduce labor’s power. The effort takes a number of 
different forms and is supported by a variety of justifica. 
tions ranging from the patent fraud of “right-to-work” 
laws to the possibilities of serious hardship from pro. 
longed and extensive strikes. It finds support from econ. 
omists and other scholars who characterize the process 
of decision sharing as “syndicalism.” But whatever the 
form, the basis of the effort appears to be a reluctance 
to accept the implications of the changes in American 
society, an attempt to’ reverse the acceptance of unions 
in their new role and to return to the ideology of the 
older capitalist economy. 

The strategy of the campaign is two-pronged: an 
attempt to limit the area in which managerial decision 
is to be shared; and an attempt to limit the power of 
unions to enforce their right to share. 

Labor has already lost a considerable area of free- 
dom in collective bargaining and in the use of traditional 
economic weapons available to it before the adoption 
of the Wagner Act. In fact, the effort to limit union 
power through national legislation has been so success 
ful that the time may not be far off when the limitations 
in the statutes may outweigh the advantages. John L 
Lewis may prove to have been right in his prediction 
that, using as a basis for regulation the grant of power 
contained in the original act, the forces opposed to 
union participation in managerial decision will succeed 
in reversing the fundamental societal change to which 
the act was addressed. 

If the purpose of unionism is the dispersion of the 
power of decision, then unions should be able to bargain 
about anything over which management has that power. 
As Frank Tannenbaum puts it (A Philosophy of Labor, 
1950), “The argument over the separate prerogatives of 
management and trade unions is largely beside the point. 
. . . Every activity of management bears upon the well- 
being of the affairs of management.” And the National 
Labor Relations Act as originally adopted contained no 
limitations. There is no mention of management pre- 
rogatives. 

Let us consider some aspects of the attack on labor 
power. 

Almost from the beginning, the labor movement in 
the U.S. has had in its ranks some who were dishonest 
and corrupt. In fact, it seems probable that there has 
been more corruption and dishonesty in the U.S. labor 
movement than in those of most other leading democ- 
racies. This may be the price we have had to pay for 
the diversity of our unions as compared with the solidari- 
ty of others, and for American labor’s rejection of 
socialism and class consciousness. Or it may be merely 
that labor reflects the general moral atmosphere of 4 
country where corruption and dishonesty are more eX 
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pected and tolerated than, for example, in Britain and 
Scandinavia. 

But, whatever the reasons for the long history of 
these evils in our labor movement, there was, perhaps, 
weasion for considering national legislation to curb 
them, because, as in the case of gambling and other 
forms of racketeering and corruption, local enforcement 
of law seemed ineffective. Although the existence of dis- 
honest union officials was already well known, and the 
problems of the ineffective enforcement of local law had 
heen the subject of frequent comment, a full-scale in- 
vestigation may have been justified in terms of drama- 
tizing the issue. Comparisons may be made with the 
Senator Estes Kefauver investigation, which, however, 
unfortunately failed to arouse anywhere near the same 
extensive public demand for control of the vastly more 
vicious and costly racketeering in other fields, and with 
the Charles Evans Hughes investigation of the insurance 
business in 1905, which led to salutory regulation. But, 
unlike the situations Hughes found in the insurance 
business, where the compulsions of competition had led 
to infection of virtually the whole industry, the situa- 
tion in the unions involved only a tiny proportion of 
unions and union officials. Yet the shabbiest peculation 
by the most contemptible union hanger-on was. played 
up into the proportions of a national scandal. 

And, significantly, the findings of the McClellan Com- 
mittee were made the basis for widespread demands to 
curb the power of unions. It is, of course, perfectly true 
that, if unions have less money, there will be less oppor- 
tunity to steal it, just as it is true that, if unions are 
weaker in bargaining strength and restricted in the use 
of economic weapons, they will be less able to practice 
extortion and be less attractive to those employers who 
ek advantages by bribery. But they will also be less 
able to discharge their responsibilities adequately, and 
their power to assert their right to share in the decision- 
making process will be correspondingly reduced. 


per AGITATION for right-to-work laws must be con- 
sidered another weapon in the same drive to curb 
union power, and with the same purpose. Whatever the 
arguments which may be advanced against compulsory 
union membership, it is only the most naive who be- 
lieve that the great corporations have reached such a 
Mate of social responsibility that they are devoting 
fnormous efforts and huge sums of money solely in 
the interest of an abstract proposition involving the 
freedom of the individual. If one were ever so slightly 
inclined to take their declaration of principled purpose 
at face value, doubt would reassert itself at contemplation 
of the extent of their conversion since the days when 
the same groups were requiring membership in com- 
pany unions which made no claims for a share in the 
decision-making process. 


The intense concern over democracy in labor unions 
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is another aspect of the concerted effort to weaken 
union power, albeit somewhat mistakenly conceived. In- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the opinions regarding union 
bosses which are continuously found in the press and else- 
where, many politicians have been unable to rid them- 
selves of the persistent notion that workers are held in 
some kind of thralldom by union leaders, and that, given 
the opportunity, they would gladly throw off this op- 
pressive yoke. This belief led to the adoption during 
World War II of the provision for a strike vote to be 
conducted by the National Labor Relations Board, and 
also to several of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
including secret ballots on union security and on the 
employer’s last offer in emergency strike situations. The 
fallacy of this thinking should be considered exposed by 
now, since in all such situations the vetes resulted in 
overwhelming endorsement of the policies of the union 
leadership. But it still persists in the repeated sugges- 
tions for strike ballots. And it is certainly reflected to 
some extent in some of the provisions of the famous 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. 

Labor’s political power is another ground of attack. 
The exaggerated alarm on this score would be quite in- 
explicable in view of the astonishingly limited, moderate 
and non-ideological character of labor’s political activity, 
if we did not recall that labor has used whatever political 
influence it has had almost exclusively for defensive 
purposes; that is, to resist efforts to limit and restrict 
its ability to participate effectively in the process of 
economic decision. For if, in a representative govern- 
ment, the test of labor power is the presence of representa- 
tives of labor in the high councils of government, labor 
has no power at all. In the 1820s and ’30s, the Working- 
man’s party succeeded in electing a Congressman and 
several high officials of state governments. And a few 
Socialists were elected to fairly high office in the 
period before 1920. But today, although the members of 
labor unions and the adult members of their families 
must constitute more than a third of the total number 
of eligible voters, there is not a single representative of 
organized labor in the Cabinet, in Congress, on the 
Federal administrative boards or on the bench (except 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg). In every other na- 
tion among the leading democracies, except for the U.S., 
organized labor has substantial and significant repre- 
sentation in the high councils of government. 

If we turn from direct representation to representation 
by those who, though not themselves connected with or- 
ganized labor, are friendly to its interest, no one can 
claim that even here American labor has had any signal 
success. The fact of the matter is that organized labor’s 
effect on the vote is astonishingly small in proportion to 
the number of its members, both because those members 
do not vote as a bloc, and because the effect of their 
votes is greatly diluted by the fact that, in a vast majority 








of the elections, organized labor asks its members and 
others to support candidates who do not in any im- 
portant degree identify themselves with labor’s interests, 
but who frequently are merely less unfriendly than other 
candidates. 

It is at least partly the result of this lack of representa- 
tion that one would be hard put to it to think of a single 
piece of important national legislation which could 
properly be considered a labor measure in the sense that 
it was originated by labor and its adoption brought about 
by labor’s efforts in its own behalf. Certainly the original 


Wagner 


and adopted by those who believed that labor’s power 


Act was not such legislation. It was conceived 


had reached so low a level of influence in the community 
that the aid of government was required to make labor's 
voice heard at all. And in the 24 years since adoption of 
the act, labor has not only been unable to secure any 
improvement in the original statute, but it has been 
powerless to prevent increasing limitations on its own 
effectiveness. 

Another form public attack on labor power has taken 
is the accusation that organized labor is responsible for 
inflation. There is vigorous debate among economists as 
to what labor’s influence on the economy has been. | 
shall stay out of that debate, for | am not competent 
to participate. But perhaps I could point to the logical 
difficulty in which some of those who are alarmed at 
labor’s power find themselves when they seek to argue, 
on the one hand, that organized labor has had no success 
whatever in increasing the economic welfare of its mem- 
bers—a position which finds considerable support among 
students of economics—and the somewhat inconsistent 
position that labor's economic successes are the chief 
cause of inflation, on the other. Though there is dis- 
agreement on almost 


every aspect of the problem. 


a good number of 


competent and respected econ- 
omists do, in fact, doubt that labor organizations have 
had any substantial influence on the overall long- 
range tendencies of the economy, and believe that their 
contribution to inflation is not only relatively unim- 
portant, but is so intricately combined with other causes 
that even the total elimination of organized labor’s de- 
mands for increased wages would do little to slow the 
pace of the inflationary trend. It may be useful to note 
that, since the war, wages of factory workers have risen 
more rapidly in all the other important Western democ- 
racies than in the United States. 

But, whatever the realities of the economic influence 
of labor demands, the significant point is the form the 
controversy takes. Those who believe that labor’s wage 
demands do contribute to inflation do not admonish 
labor to abate those demands. Instead, they call for 
“legislative reforms.” These “reforms” designed to com- 
bat inflation include measures such as “prohibition of 
mass picketing and closed shop agreements, protection 


of those who are willing to work, prevention of violence 
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and coercion, and application of the Sherman Act to 
labor unions.”’ Whatever merits each of these “reforms” 
may have for its own sake, they are not proposed be. 
cause of those merits, but as measures to reduce labor's 
power to share in the decisions concerning wages workers 
are to receive. 

As with inflation, one might concede the evils of 
featherbedding without subscribing to the implication 
of the present carefully organized outcry against it— 
the implication that full production can be obtained only 
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by excluding employes and their representatives from 
participation in the decision as to the number of men 
needed for an operation and the method of its accom 
plishment. 

Another of the grounds of public attack on labor 
power is based on the assertion that labor is responsible 
for large numbers of strikes. Since either managemenl 
or union may bring about a strike, the figures on the 
prevalence of strikes are of little significance, though 
it may be interesting to note in passing that the total 
of man-days lost by reason of all strikes over the pat 
24 years, since the adoption of the Wagner Act, is onl} 
a minor fraction of the man-days lost by reason o 
unemployment in the single year 1933. In fact, the mat 
days of idleness caused by “normal” unemployment in 
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our best year of employment is far greater than the 
number of such days caused by strikes in our worst year 
for strikes. The basic difficulty with the attack on union 
power on the ground of strikes is that it begs the ques- 
tion. For we must first determine whether it is labor’s 
power Or management’s power which actually causes 
strikes. 


LL THESE PUBLIC campaigns are only adjuncts to a 
i sctad management effort which is called Boul- 
warism, a hardening or stiffening up, a tough policy. 
The policy is stated as a change from conditions since 
the beginning of World War II in which “the unions had 
it all their own way.” Management, it is said, has failed 
to assert its responsibilities and has permitted too great 
an encroachment on management prerogatives. Hereafter 
unions must be confined to their own proper spheres; 
management must reassume its duty to manage. 

This battle is carried on in the name of principle. Yet 
there seems, apart from the discarded ideology of laissez- 
faire capitalism, to be no principle which dictates that 
management alone shall determine what measures would 
be inflationary, under what conditions employes should 
work, or whether an employe should be discharged or 
retained. 

Recently some effort has been made to remove the 
controversy from the area of ideology to the area of 
policy. Management should make decisions, we are told, 
not because of any principle that makes it inevitable 
that the power of decision should rest in management, 
but merely because management will make better 
decisions. If this means decisions which are better for 
society, the new formulation of the controversy accomp- 
lishes nothing. It is but a reassertion of the old ideology 
in speciously secular terms. If it means decisions which 
will result in greater productivity, there are at least two 
fundamental objections to it: first, that productivity is 
not an end in itself; and, second, that we have no com- 
pelling reason to believe that the untrammeled decisions 
of management do, in fact, lead to any greater produc- 
tivity. 

Even if the Soviet Union should outstrip us in pro- 
ductivity it would not thereby prove that it had a superior 
wecial system. We would still set a higher value on such 
things as freedom and liberty, and would be unwilling to 
crifice them for more material goods, just as we long 
0 decided the productivity was not worth its price in 
wh vaste of human involved, for 
‘ample, in the crippled workman, the blighted lives of 
working children and the 72-hour week. Both government 
iid labor have found it necessary to assert a right to 
mit management’s power of decision in this field. 

But, entirely apart from considerations of the deficiency 
{ management productivity decisions in respect to any 


resources as is 


Hanne d relationship to social needs, experience has not 
dicated that the untrammeled power of decision does in 
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fact necessarily lead to greater productivity. Manage- 
ment’s power is sometimes exercised in favor of greater 
profits, rather than greater productivity. And every few 
years we find fewer goods produced, rather than more— 
some $200 million fewer during the most recent depres- 
sion. Moreover, the productivity achieved since the rise 
to power of American labor unions has exceeded anything 
ever dreamed of under the older system of unilateral 
management. 

There are examples of what is generally conceded to 
have been successful use of the processes of shared 
decision on a very broad scale, such as the experience of 
the garment and bituminous coal industries in this 
country, An example of less extensive sharing in enter- 
prises in a number of industries is the Scanlon Plan. 
From abroad come recent reports of the successes of 
co-determination in Germany, of the comités d'entreprise 
in Sweden, France and Holland, and of the works 
councils’ plan in Yugoslavia. If, for each of these, and 
many more, there are equally striking examples of lack 
of success, it may also be said that management’s un- 
shared decisions are not always right. The automobile 
industry’s decision to produce 8,000,000 cars in 1956 
rather than 6,000,000 is thought by some to have been a 
national disaster. 

Where the decisions to be made involve a large segment 
of industry and a major public interest, such as, for 
example, inflation or automation, it may well be that the 
stakes are too large to leave the matter either wholly to 
the unguided discretion of management or to the determi- 
nation of management and labor in atomized negotiations. 
Independent guidance and advice would surely be helpful 
in reaching the best result, and suggestions for a national 
conference of labor and management could lead to 
important improvements in our system of private decision 
making. If the idea of the conference could be broadened 
to include public representatives acceptable to both of 
the parties and if it were made a permanent and con- 
tinuing body, like the Foundation of Labor in Holland 
and the National Joint Advisory Councils to the Ministry 
of Labor in Great Britain, and equipped with an adequate 
research staff of economists, sociologists, social psy- 
chologists, and the like, it could become an extremely 
useful decision-sharing or, at least, decision-influencing 
center in our pluralistic society. 

What is at stake is nothing less than the continuation 
of our democratic pluralism in the form in which we 
now know it. For whatever the hopes and intentions of 
the attackers, there is, in fact, no possibility that the con- 
certed attack on labor power can result in a return to 
the old order of the unrestricted power of management. 
What it can result in, and, if it continues its successes, will 
almost certainly result in, is that government will itself 
take over, by compulsory arbitration or otherwise, the 
power of decision. For if collective bargaining fails, 


pluralism has failed. 
© 1961—1FS 
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FIND MYSELF curiously excited 
| about the Administration which 
began on January 20. Most Presi- 
dents are merely more or less success- 
there in 


ful politicians away off 


Washington. They do some good 
things, some half good and many 
wholly wrong. They are generally 
praised by the men on their side 
and blamed by those who are against 
them. And if things go badly, most 
of us are chiefly concerned because 
of the effect the course of events 
will have on the next election. The 
supporters of an administration re- 
gard a depression or a recession as 
a mere piece of bad luck—something 
like an earthquake, flood or other 
natural disorder. 

My interest in this Kennedy Ad- 
ministration is of a different sort. 
| find myself emotionally involved 
in this young man’s success in a 
really special way. I was very eager 
for General Ejisenhower’s success 
when he was making his political 
start. He was tremendously attractive 
personally. He had led our troops 
to victory in a war on which the fate 
of mankind hinged. We all wanted 
him to conclude his career with a 
definitely fine performance in civic 
life. 

But I have never before been so 
deeply concerned about a President's 
success as | am right now. There 
are two impulses behind this emo- 
tion: One is political, public, eco- 
nomic; the other is personal, tied up 
with the looks, manners and charac- 
ter of this 43-year-old man. 

We are entering on what seems 
to be a crucial decade. John F. Ken- 
nedy will very likely be our Presi- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Kennedy's New 
Administration 


dent for eight of these next 10 years. 
Since he is notable as a daring and 
imaginative leader, he may be more 
or less responsible for the policies 
which the country adopts from time 
to time. Ever since Theodore Roose- 
velt’s term of office we have been 
carrying on a debate about what sort 
of country this was intended to be. 
Wilson, Franklin 


Harry Truman aimed at a welfare 


Roosevelt and 


state in which all—or nearly all— 
citizens would have the Government 
pulling for them. Other Presidents 
have thought, as Eisenhower so often 
explained, that if the Administration 
just left things alone everything 
would come out all right. 

This is, as I said, an old debate— 
and the welfare statists have won 
seven times out of 12. What is there 
so special about this last election 
and this new Administration? Why 
should I be especially tied in with 
it? 

Our former progressive Presidents, 
beginning with Wilson, didn’t win 
on straight progressive issues. In 
many cases their platforms were am- 
biguous and voters supported them 
for reasons that had nothing to do 
with the great issues which had been 
debated. Hardly ever was there a 
straight issue, conservatism vs. pro- 
gressivism; individualism vs. the wel- 
Franklin Roosevelt won 
four elections because of the Great 


fare state. 


Depression and the second great war. 
And then, as soon as the people had 
a chance, they voted by immense 
majorities in favor of a backward 
movement. 

But this last election has been an 
entirely different sort. Vice President 


Nixon, powerfully backed by the 
President, argued consistently and 
very logically in favor of keeping the 
Federal Government 
about as it has been going for the 
past eight years. We have had two 
recessions in that time and right 


running just 


now there are more than four nil- 
lion people out of work. But thes 
things have troubled Eisenhower and 
little. To them and _ their 
backers a reasonable amount of up. 


Nixon 


employment is a regular feature of 
life. Kennedy was clearly and ener. 
getically on the other side. He does 
not believe 
letting things go until they right 
themselves. He believes in using the 


in unemployment, in 


great powers of our Government to 
put things right and keep them 
right. 

There is nothing sillier than to 
denigrate Kennedy’s victory because 
his popular majority was only about 
a hundred thousand. These thousands 
of people knew what they were voting 
for. This is the first time in ow 
history that more than half ow 
voting citizens have purposely and 
consciously chosen the welfare state. 
Kennedy has authority to 
work definitely and consistently for 


more 


that sort of regime than any other 
President ever had. 

Proof of this lies partly in the 
propaganda during the campaign. 
The Republican speaking and writing 
was consistently and bitterly in op 
position to great use of the Federal 
Government in the interest of public 
welfare, schools, health, highways— 
almost anything. Books were written. 
Articles were composed. Innumerable 
speeches were made. The Demo 
crats’ books, pamphlets, articles and 
speeches were consistently on the 
other side—that is, in favor of the 
welfare state. 

But I spoke of two reasons why | 
wish this new Administration svt 
cess. The second is that I admire this 
young man and his definite, per 
sonal warmth. There is a deep goot- 
ness about him. I have a notion that 
millions of my fellow citizens at 
touched by the same emotion. 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 


COMMUNISM 
AND INDIA’S UNIONS 


Since 1952 the Communists have worked to dominate labor 


BoMBAY 

NDIA'S FLEDGLING trade union 
| movement has now become the 
principal battleground for a bitter 
struggle for power between the Com- 
munists and the ruling Congress 
party. For the Indian Communists, 
control of labor unions is a key to 
their ultimate objective of gaining 
power over the whole country, which 
the Congress and other non-Commu- 
nist parties will prevent at any cost. 
So far, the Communists appear to 
be on the losing side of the struggle. 
New Delhi recently rejected the claim 


of the Communist-controlled All- 
India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC) that it had the largest 


membership and that as such it 
should be recognized as the country’s 
major trade union organization. 
(There are two million trade union 
members in an industrial labor force 
of 10 million.) On examination, the 
Government discovered that though 
it claimed 1,450,000 members, the 
actual membership amounted to only 
306,304. In contrast, the Congress 


party affiliated Indian National Trade 


Union Congress (INTUC) has a 
proved membership of 1,018,445. 


The Socialist Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
(HMS) with 240,622 members and 
the Marxist United Trade Union 
Congress (UTUC) with 69,677 claim 
the rest of the union membership, but 
their influence remains insignificant. 

The main struggle, therefore, is 
between AITUC and INTUC. The 
former has its strongest following in 
Calcutta and the industrial belt of 
West Bengal, and in Kerala, where 
26 months of Communist rule has 
encouraged massive Communist infil- 
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tration which the state’s anti-Com- 
munist Government now 
seeks to overcome, INTUC has re- 
in the 
strong 
Assam 
(northeast India) and in southern 
Madras. UTUC has only a scattered 
following, but is sponsored by the 
Revolutionary Socialist party and in 
Kerala continues to clash with the 
Communists. 


coalition 


gained a major following 


Bombay region, continues 


among plantation labor in 


Although they are nowhere near 
their goal, in the past few years the 
Communists have made headway in 
the trade unions as a result of an all- 
out effort since 1952 to gain power, 
particularly in steel and coal. Two 
years ago they led a strike which 
led to the temporary shut-down of 
the major Tata Iron and Steel plant 
at Jamshedpur, in Bihar, and New 
Delhi had to rush Army contingents 
to restore order in the steel town. 
Until then Tata had enjoyed an 
enviable reputation for labor-manage- 
ment harmony and its chairman, J. R. 
D. Tata, claimed that the Communists 
deliberately engineered a strike for 
no other reason than to disturb that 
harmony. That they could do so, 
to some extent, is considered signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that INTUC 
had been claiming absolute labor 
control in the steel belt. 

The Communists also have now 
succeeded in setting up their unions 
in the Durgapur (West Bengal) and 
Rourkela (Orissa) state-owned steel 
plants, engineered respectively by a 
British consortium and the West 
German Krupps-Demag. That they 
have influence at the Russian-created 
Bhilai steel mill is obvious. 


In its struggle for ascendancy, 
AITUC is assisted by internal dissen- 
sion among rival trade union organi- 
zations, particularly INTUC, whose 
close association with a no-longer 
universally popular ruling party is 
also being successfully exploited. 
Part of AITUC’s success also is due 
to its own good organization and 
discipline. It is a curious—and start- 
ling—fact that major foreign com- 
panies in India, including British 
and American, prefer to deal with 
Communist labor unions because, 
they say, at least they know where 
they stand: They know that agree- 
ments reached will be maintained. In 
Kerala, I saw a British industrialist 
very nearly reduced to tears when he 
was told that the Communist state 
Government, and particularly the 
Communist Labor Minister, had been 
defeated at the polls. His reaction: 
“God! Chaos will come again.” 

Part of the reason for this attitude, 
and it appears justifiable, is the al- 
together unwarranted association of 
a large number of politicians with the 
trade union movement. Under the 
Indian Trade Union Act, as much as 
50 per cent of the unions’ executive 
committee and office-holders may be 
outsiders. As a result, there is large- 
scale exploitation of workers for 
political purposes. In last year’s 
general strike by two million Govern- 
ment*employes, almost all the leaders 
of the striking unions were non- 
Government employes and all of them 
were known to be hostile to the Con- 
gress party and the Government. The 
strike—a total failure—was intended 
not to air the grievances of Govern- 
ment employes but to test the Govern- 
ment’s strength 15 months before the 
next general elections. It lacked any 
kind of organization; the Central 
Strike Committee, packed with poiliti- 
cians, made no clear-cut demands; 
and public opinion was unnecessarily 
antagonized by extravagant claims 
which later were retracted. Thus. 
much sympathy with lower-grade 
Government servants was unneces- 
sarily dissipated and a strike that was 
to bring the country to a standstill 





ended in an utter rout for the cause 
of labor. 

Against this background it is in- 
evitable that business, industry and 
Government, shying away from 
political party-dominated unions, are 
actively sponsoring independent units 
from which outsiders are excluded. 
While this move, as it gains momen- 
tum, makes for closer relationships 
between management and labor and 
is helping to settle individual dis- 
putes more quickly, it is likely to dis- 
rupt the trade union movement as a 
whole still further. It is likely that a 
whole series of independent labor 
unions will grow up which will lack 
coordination and the ability to act in 
concert should the need arise. 

The Government itself is not a little 
responsible for the current confusion. 
In the past, for instance, New Delhi 
imposed a need-based minimum wage 
on private industry and, in the case 
of the major textile industry, a com- 
pulsory linking of prices to the cost 
of living index. But when it comes 
to its own employes asking for the 
same benefits, the Government has 
reversed itself and said that it cannot 
afford them. Similarly, while in the 
past it has stood by and watched a 
prolonged strike going on, it now is 
openly thinking of banning all strikes 
connected with state-run institutions. 
As a result of its vacillations, the 
Government has thereby reduced its 
own Labor Ministry to a cipher. 

At the same time, the industrial 
labor force is steadily growing, earn- 
skills, 
its importance and 
steadily refusing to accept the old 


ing more, gaining new 


realizing anew 


conditions of work, the old pay-scales 
and old labor-management relation- 
ships. This situation brings much 
comfort to the Communists. All they 
seem to have to do is to wait and 
watch their opponents fall apart. 
Their great handicap, however, is the 
workers’ growing suspicion of politics 
and, knowing this, the Communist 
party is busy setting up various labor 
fronts. The non-Communists, on the 
other hand, appear unable even to do 


this. 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


THE RISING 


N New OrLEANs a mob of mothers, 
sda with babies in their arms, 
hissed like angry geese at four little 
Negro girls, the first of their race 
to attend a white school. They also 
poured scorn on two clergymen, a 
Methodist parson and a Catholic 
priest, who escorted white children to 
the integrated school. (Where were 
the other parsons of the city?) 

In Algeria scores of people were 
killed in riots set off by the visit 
of President Charles de Gaulle, who 
in lonely eminence is trying to end 
the six-year-old Algerian rebellion 
by promising independence to the 
Algerians. The French colons, who 
instigated the rioting, do not want 
to lose the privileges they have held 
since 1930 in Algeria, and their in- 
transigence makes de Gaulle’s pro- 
posed solution of an independent 
Algeria with ties to France daily 
more problematical. Algeria and 
France need each other, but the pride 
of the colons makes such a desirable 
solution improbable. 

In London Dr. Hastings Banda, 
leader of the Nyasaland nationalists, 
walked out of a conference called by 
the British colonial office to iron out 
difficulties in regard to the Central 
African Federation. This federation 
was conceived by the British planners 
in Whitehall because the three col- 
onies, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, would make an 
economically 


Nyasaland, 


nation. But 
Nyasaland, the poorest colony of the 
three, with the fewest white settlers, 
would rather be poor than be sub- 
jected to the arrogance of the white 
settlers of Southern Rhodesia, whose 
racial attitudes are akin to those 
of South Africa. The motto of 
Nyasaland is obviously that man does 
not live by bread alone. 


viable 





BANDA: NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


In South Africa the distinguished 
novelist Alan Paton, just returned 
from a visit to New York—where he 
interpreted the racial situation of his 
native land with that sanity, humane- 
ness and lack of rancor which have 
made him the voice of a kind of 
universal conscience in his nation— 
was deprived of his passport by the 
Government on the ground that he 
had consorted with the enemies of 
his country. Meanwhile South Africa 
walks inexorably to its doom, step 
by step—a doom that may engulf 
much of the continent of Africa. 

The Negro, whether in Africa or 
America, is determined to assert his 
rights as a human being and to resist 
the age-old arrogance of the white 
man in all parts of the globe. Surely 
this is the rising tide of color. 

But it is not, as one 19th-century 
racist once contended, the rebellion 
of inferior races against the white 
man’s superior civilization. It is 4 
rebellion against the white man’s ar- 
rogance. Perhaps it is human that 
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A look at the rebellion against 'the white man's arrogance’ 


TIDE OF COLOR 


the superior attainments of European 
civilization could not have been 
brought to Africa without the taint 
of the white man’s pride. Even the 
great British empire builders, re- 
ently the tutors of more new na- 
tions than any previous empire, 
spoiled their great achievements by 
the pride which excluded a Jawaharl- 
al Nehru, the great leader of the 
new Indian nation, from clubs es- 
tablished on Indian soil. 

The fact that the Congo debacle, 
which still exercises the ingenuity 
of United statesmanship, 
proved some of the new nations of 


Nations 


Africa unripe for self-government 
does nothing to condone this sin of 
the European. The Belgians did con- 
tribute much to the Congo which 
the Congolese could not have attained 
themselves. In theory, they were to 
be friendly partners of the Congolese 
after independence; but in the hour 
of emancipation the Negro soldiers 
mutinied against their white officers 
and the chaos of the Congo resulted. 
Tribal and regional parochialism is 
the basic cause of this chaos—it is 
not easy for a people to achieve a 
nse of national community in the 
confusion of dialects and tongues 
which characterize primitive cultures. 
Nor is there a quick road to the 
echnical skills which modern _in- 
dustrial civilization requires. 

The Belgians were quite right in 
ssuming that these skills required 
ime to master. But they were wrong 
m the arrogance of their timetable, 
vhich assumed that the Congolese 
would be content merely to be hewers 
f wood and drawers of water for 
mother half century. Meanwhile the 
thole of Africa was aflame with the 
ites of nationalism. In this climate, 
le people of the Congo refused to 
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be treated as children. African na- 
tionalism has a peculiar composition: 
It is a mixture of tribalism, national- 
ism and pan-Africanism. 

The pan-Africanism, of which 
Ghanaian President Kwame Nkru- 
mah is increasingly becoming the 
spokesman, is rather absurd from an 
ultimate historical viewpoint. Why 
should budding statesmen, who have 
difficulty in subordinating tribal to 
national loyalty, presume to organize 
a continent? Why should they aim 
at a goal which the most ambitious 
statesman of Europe never achieved? 
But the pretentions are psychological- 
ly explicable even if they are politi- 
cally absurd. Pan-Africanism is the 
expression of the black man’s resent- 
ment against the white man’s pride. 

European civilization is surely 
further advanced than the culture of 
Africa, whether measured by cultural 
depth, technical competence or poli- 
tical aptitude. Therefore the ideal re- 
lationship would be that of a partner- 
ship in which the more competent 





ie 
NKRUMAH;: PAN-AFRICANISM'S VOICE 


would be the tutor of the less com- 
petent. But the whole history of West- 
ern imperialism and colonialism in 
Asia and Africa reveals that racial 
pride makes these relationships some- 
thing less than edugational exercises. 
Inevitably domination corrupts the 
tutorial task. That is true not only 
in Africa with its primitive cultures, 
but in Asia with its old civilizations 
—civilizations defective only in tech- 
nical skills, but sufficiently so to give 
the European the chance to lord it 
over the Asian. The virulence of 
Chinese hatred of America can be 
understood more in terms of racial 
resentment than in the Marxist terms 
of resentment of economic exploita- 
tion. The Chinese, on a quite different 
level of culture, are expressing the 
same human emotions as the Congo- 
lese. Even their absurd Communist 
orthodoxy, more archaic than that 
of the Russians, is an instrument of 
their outraged national pride. 

Leaving out all considerations of 
the cold war with Russia, a country 
which seems to Afro-Asians sufficient- 
ly Asian to obscure its whiteness and 
to use all these national and ethnic 
resentments for its own purposes, 
European civilization would still have 
a problem in regard to the white 
man’s relation to the colored con- 
tinents. The problem would be to 
relate strength to weakness for the 
service of the weak without revealing 
the fact that the white man tends to 
be a Nazi, probably with kid gloves, 
but still a kind of Nazi. That is what 
makes those silly geese of women 
hissing at the little Negro girls in 
New Orleans creatures of global im- 
port. Their hisses could spell the 
doom of a global community made 
one by technics, made two by racial 
arrogance, 
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‘Indo-Pakistan: 


India’s 


Terrible 


Dilemma 


By Louis Fischer 





This is the second of two articles taken from a chapter 
of Louis Fischer's book, Russia, America and the World 
(Harper, $4.50), published last week. In the first article, 
Fischer pointed to the benefits of an India-Pakistani 
confederation, primarily to form a force strong enough 
to meet Communist China’s challenge. Here he con- 
tinues his call for an “Indo-Pakistan” and indicates how 
both countries would benefit politically and economi- 
cally; it is the decision to enter this confederation which 
poses “India’s terrible dilemma.” Louis Fischer has 
been a world-wide reporter for many years, and his 
books include The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, Thirteen 
who Fled, Gandhi and Stalin and Russia Revisited. 





—— MINISTER NEHRU frequently chides Western 
statesmen for lacking the imagination, good will and 
courage to overcome the obstacles to friendly relations 
between their countries and the Communist bloc. He 
was 71 years old on November 17, 1960, and. though 
amazingly virile in India’s debilitating natural and po. 
litical climate, he cannot hold the reins of power many 
more years. He might himself, therefore, particularly in 
view of what he has called China’s “deliberate program 
of aggression,” indulge in an exercise of imagination, 
good will and courage and act now to forge new bonds 
with Pakistan. This can best be brought about by a 
leader as popular as Nehru. 

Nehru is, in fact, king. We live in a monarchical era, 
Nehru is king. Tito is king. De Gaulle is king. Adenauer 
is king. Macmillan would be king if there were no 
queen. Nehru reigns and rules and can remain in office 
as long as he has the wish and the necessary physical 
and mental capacity. His power is so great that, but for 
his addiction to democracy, he would be a dictator; no 
opposition can make an effective stand against him. He 
undermined the Socialist party opposition by adopting 
the “socialist pattern” and moderates Communist antag- 
onism by praising the Soviet Union. A lesser Indian 
leader would perhaps allow the forces of democracy in 
parliament, the public and the press freer play; it is un- 
wise to guess. The assumption that India thanks her de- 
mocracy to Nehru alone is equally unwise. In any case, 
Nehru could, if he cared, confederate with Pakistan, and 
he might find the opposition and obstacles surprisingly 
small. 

On the Pakistani side, President Ayub Khan likewise 
has the power to settle the conflict with India. A Pak- 
istani Foreign Minister once told me that he and his 
Prime Minister would be assassinated were they to come 
to an agreement with India which did not give them 
satisfaction on Kashmir. No one knows the future. But 
Ayub, the dictator, can dare to do what his undemocratic 
predecessors failed to do. 

The idea that a general who disbands parliament and 
dismisses the government has thereby abolished democ- 
racy is facile and fallacious. Pakistan had never been a 
democracy before Ayub seized power in October, 1958. 
Pakistan had never had a national election for parliament 
or president or anything else. The statement in a propa- 
ganda leaflet of the Ayub era that “a band of unserup 
ulous politicans, for the sake of personal gain and glory, 
had landed the nation into a labyrinth” is true if “laby- 
rinth” may be translated “political and economic mess,” 
and if “glory” is deleted. For the band came to an im 
glorious end. Ayub faced all previous ministers with the 
alternative of avowing their malfeasance or inviting it 
vestigation and, if warranted, prosecution. Thereupon the 
Prime Minister whom Ayub supplanted disclosed where 
he personally was hoarding 3,000 tons of grain for spec 
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Cerruption in high and low political places is an ugly 
feature of many governments, democratic and totalitar- 
jan, Occidental and Oriental. How much more so in un- 
derdeveloped countries where, because of limited employ- 
ment opportunities, a turn of the political screw may eject 
a minister or lesser luminary from a well-paid post into 
lifelong idleness? He therefore harvests while the sun 
shines. knowing that with wealth, however ill-gotten, 
goes the social status all men, especially Asians, crave. 
Top Indian officials, bred on Gandhian ethics, and others 
in the East in whom idealism or power sublimates greed, 
are the exceptions. The military, too, wedded to the tra- 
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NEHRU: A KING IN A MONARCHIAL ERA 


dition of national service and inured to modest emolu- 
ments, may spurn corruption-during the first flush of their 
crusade to stamp it out. Military dictatorships do seem 
to have a really justifiable function as cleansers and 
caretakers. 

(General Ne Win, when he imposed Army rule in Bur- 
ma in 1958 at the request of Prime Minister U Nu, purged 
the state apparatus of many idlers, blunderers and fi- 
nancial gangsters, and did something more which only 
4 temporary regime immune to popular outcries could 
attempt: He removed from the streets of the capital tens 
of thousands of refugee squatters who threatened to 
make Rangoon a rival for Calcutta’s crown as the 
filthiest city on earth.) 
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YUB KHAN in Pakistan has undertaken a more pro- 
fate task with a deeper purpose. He proposes 
to create the basis, where none exists, of a true, viable 
democracy. Independent India began life equipped with 
the Gandhian philosophy of the individual-above-all and 
committed to secular rule, social reform and economic 
planning which Nehru and many other leading Indians 
had long advocated. But Pakistan came into this world 
naked except for one word: Islam. This might have 
sufficed. Yet, as President Ayub Khan has himself writ- 
ten. “In our ignorance we began to regard the Islamic 
ideology as synonymous with bigotry and theocracy, and 
subconsciously began to fight shy of it.” Islamic ideology 
seemed an antiquated guide for a 20th-century state, and 
Pakistan, having no substitute, rocked like a rudderless 
raft in a hurricane. Pre-Ayub, PakiStan’s character was 
shaped by backward mullahs (Moslem teachers) and rich 
landlords. 

The landlord in feudal Asia does not merely own a 
big estate, he owns the souls of the peasants who cultivate 
it and he can intimidate them and influence their po- 
litical actions. While it is true that in India and elsewhere 
voters may sell their votes to the highest bidder and then 
go into the secret ballot booth and vote for his opponent. 
the delivery of an entire village’s ballots to the favored 
candidate of the major local landlord is far from an 
isolated phenomenon. Land reform, plus education and 
freedom from mullah domination, but above all land 
reform, is thus the indispensable preliminary to free 
Pakistan elections. In Pakistan, as in most of Asia, ex- 
cept in uncrowded Burma and Siam, a land reform is 
the sine qua non of material progress and democracy. 
Where, however, as in Pakistan (and today in the Philip- 
pines), all the political parties in parliament were con- 
trolled by landlords who stand to suffer from a land re- 
form, no such reform could be legislated. No sooner had 
Ayub Khan come to power and dissolved parliament than 
he instituted village changes. “The power of the big 
landlords in West Pakistan, who have prevented all real 
reform for the past years, is broken,” Kingsley Martin 
wrote from Pakistan in the London New Statesman and 
Nation, April 10, 1960. “A ceiling has been placed on 
land-holdings and the big estates—often amounting to 
tens of thousands of acres—are being divided amongst 
the cultivators.” After a long talk with Ayub Khan, Ed- 
itor Martin, who is only slightly less allergic to dictators 
than I, credited the General with “massive common 
sense” and “subtlety.” “I know of no other dictatorship,” 
Martin declared, “that has been set up without bloodshed 
and with so little bitterness. No one has been killed and 
I’m told that there are now no political prisoners in 
Pakistan.” When Nehru heard of Ayub’s land reform, 
he commented, “I am personally very happy about it as 
it would benefit a vast number of people in Pakistan.” 

India’s first reaction to Ayub Khan’s seizure of power 
was primitive alarm. Second thoughts and further ob- 
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servation improved relations between the two countries. 


There have been agreements about finances. As Ayub’s 
social profile emerges, he wins praise and makes friends 
in India. Most remarkable is President Ayub Khan’s 
arrival, after a career several million light miles removed 
from that of Gandhi, at a basic tenet of the Mahatma’s 
philosophy. Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan 
have been advocating its adoption by India. Ayub Khan, 
in whom the idea probably matured without outside 
prompting, is actually putting it into practice. This in- 
novation, applicable to Asia and Africa, and perhaps to 
Latin America, spells nothing less than a political revolu- 
tion: It assumes that political parties are obsolete, anti- 
democratic and ripe for burial. 


MEMBER OF Nehru’s Cabinet, touring the state of 

Bihar recently, heard from peasants that India was 
ruled by a king named Nehru who would be succeeded, 
when he died, by his son. (Nehru has no son.) Another 
high Indian Government official on a visit to northern 
India found peasants not yet aware of the departure of 
the British Raj. Illiteracy and ignorance are not the only 
circumstances which militate against democratic effective- 
ness. Parties in Asian and African countries and even 
in Western nations may be manipulated by self-seeking, 
sometimes self-perpetuating oligarchies which make a 
mockery of popular government. But the chief conten- 
tion of Vinoba Bhave, Jayaprakash Narayan and other 
Gandhians is that party alignments split the village un- 
naturally into feuding segments which have no relation to 
its acute, intimate problems. Why divide the village elec- 
torate along party lines during the choice of a member of 
parliament, who will go to remote New Delhi to support 
or not support Nehru’s economic plan or foreign policy, 
and then transfer these divisions into village elections 
where the important, in fact almost only, consideration 
should be whether the members of the village panchayat, 
or council, possess qualities of leadership, arouse trust 
and can solve day-to-day, down-to-earth problems? Vin- 
oba and Jayaprakash therefore propose party-less village 
council elections. The village councils of a district will 
then elect a district council. The district councils of a 
county will elect a county council. A group of county 
councils will elect a state council, and state councils will 
elect a federal council or parliament—the central govern- 
ment. When Gandhi sketched this electoral pyramid to 
me in 1942, I told him this was the Soviet system (the 
Russian word “soviet” means council), to which he re- 
plied, “I didn’t know that.” The Russian soviets were 
actually very democratic institutions until, soon after 
seizing power in November, 1917, the Bolsheviks used 
compulsion to make them tools of totalitarianism. Such 
a danger would have to be avoided if the scheme were 
applied in India, “Common sense dictator” General Ayub 
Khan has introduced the council plan in Pakistan. If it 
works it will decentralize political power, curb the func- 
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tions and prerogatives of the federal and state bureay. 
cratic imperialists, diminish state capitalism, and. with 
more local responsibility, accelerate education in demo- 
cratic government. I can think of no Asian government 
that would not benefit from this innovation. Gandlii ad. 
vocated it for India as a guarantee against dictatorship. 
The very un-Gandhian dictator of Pakistan is, strangely 
enough, translating it into life. Could this create another 
channel of sympathy between India and Pakistan? 


Ayub Khan has also tried to close the gap separating 
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BHAVE: ‘POLITICAL PARTIES ARE RIPE FOR BURIAL’ 


his country from Nehru’s by pressing for a solution of 
the painful Kashmir problem. While Kashmir remains 
torn in two, with the Indian Army holding the larger part 
and the Pakistani Army the smaller, friendship is im- 
possible and common defense unthinkable. Ayub says, 
“T have met Mr. Nehru and some other sensible leaders. 
We are doing our best to explain our point of view to 
these leaders and persuade them to see the necessity of 
settling this question. For it appears to me as a student 
of history that if this question is not solved it may end 
in the ruination of Pakistan and India and both may 
even lose their independence.” Plainly, he was alluding 
to the menace of China, which will grow as long as the 
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two segments of the Indian subcontinent face inward in 
mutual hostility instead of outward in self-defense. 


HE WorLpD BANK, one of the least-known and most- 
rs ctive agents of 20th-century internationalism, has 
made a mammoth contribution to the settlement of the 
Kashmir issue and thus to Indo-Pakistan cooperation. 
Five of the great rivers of the Indus River basin—the 
Jhelum, Ravi, Sutlej, Chenab and Beas—rise in India- 
held Kashmir and are indispensable to the life of Pakis- 
tan and India. In April 1948, India, because of the Kash- 
mir mess, cut off the waters from these rivers that feed 
the canals of Pakistan. Long negotiations between the 
two disputants yielded no fruit. Then the World Bank 
quietly appeared on the scene and proposed the construc- 
tion of a tremendously intricate and fabulously expensive 
systems of dams, storage reservoirs and canals which, 
without diminishing India’s water supply, would satisfy 
the needs of Pakistan. Years of patient poring over blue- 
prints, budgets and memoranda followed until, in 1960, 
mutual accommodation was achieved. The new water net- 
work, to be completed in 10 years, will cost more than a 
billion dollars. The United States, Great Britain, West 
Germany, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, plus In- 
dia and Pakistan, have undertaken to furnish this sum, 
and the World Bank will manage it. Much of the expense 
and heartache would have been avoided had there been 
no partition. But this is stale water over old dams. The 
important thing is that the rivers and canals say, “Unite.” 
Common sense says, “Unite.” China’s policy says, 
“Unite.” Survival says, “Unite.” 

“The reason why Communist China is committing ag- 
gression against India is that it wants to secure ‘positions’ 
on India’s natural frontiers in order to make India com- 
pletely vulnerable. . . . China has a feeling that if India, 
Asia’s only remaining bastion of democracy, could be 
humbled and humiliated, it would be easy for her to 
subjugate the rest of the continent. . . . The threat from 
China, therefore, is no momentary aberration. It is 
planned strategy to impose communist ideology on un- 
willing people.” These are the words of Asoka Mehta. 
brilliant thinker, member of the Indian Parliament, leader 
of the Socialist party, and a partisan of Nehru’s foreign 
policy of non-alignment. 

China’s advance to the mountain passes that open 
into the Indian plains may, therefore, enlighten the In- 
dian Government and people on the rude reality of world 
affairs. After China’s penetration into Tibet and India, 
Nehru wrote in an article published by the New York 
Times on March 11, 1956, “Geography made India, in 
her long past, almost a closed country. Surrounded by 
the sea and the mighty Himalayas, it was not easy of 
entry.” This is bad history. India has been invaded 
more than 20 times since antiquity. Yet Nehru’s foreign 
policy was molded, to a considerable extent, by the illu- 
sion of inaccessibility, Many Indians have a tendency to 
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escape into the comfort of illusion. Faced with the con- 
crete fact of China’s seizure of Indian territory, they can 
no longer do so. Nehru has drawn some of the conse- 
quences of the awakening. Reacting to events and to 
angry public opinion at home, he has expressed not only 
disapproval of China’s acts but distrust of Chinese words. 
Chinese Prime Minister Chou En-lai “told me,” Nehru 
reported in Parliament on April 27, 1959, “that while 
Tibet has long been a part of the Chinese state, they did 
not consider Tibet as a province of China.” Nehru would 
not lie about his talks with Chou, who was obviously 
seeking to mislead. Tibet is today a province under 
Chou’s heel. 

The Indian Prime Minister may now accord Western 
foreign policy a little more understanding. “The tensions 
and conflicts which we see in the world today,” said an 
Indian spokesman of Nehru, addressing an American 
audience in May, 1960, “are due to the fact that we 
[meaning you] are not prepared to tolerate and live with 
people different from ourselves and systems of govern- 
ment which we do not approve.” This, to put it plainly, 
is untrue, and it is about time, after their experience with 
China, that Indians see the light. Western antagonism 
to Russia is due not to ideology but to Soviet imperialist 
expansion. During and immediately after the World 
War II, the Western powers made the same mistakes 
that India made in relations with China after 1954: 
They hesitated to assess correctly the ugly facts of life; 
they appeased; they rearmed reluctantly and haltingly. 
The Indian Government showed more than tolerance of 
China’s different system of government (as America did 
of Russia’s) and more than tolerance of China’s aggres- 
sion (as the West did of Moscow’s). But Mao and Chou 
were not deterred. Perhaps they were even encouraged 
by Nehru’s softness and non-alignment. 

To retain its posture of nationalism the Indian leader- 
ship will be forced, despite strong inhibitions, to com- 
pose the differences with Pakistan and oppose Chinese 
penetration. 

In this terrible dilemma for India—and all Indians 
would rather feed and build than arm—the Indian Gov- 
ernment must hope that Russia can restrain China, At 
the height of India’s—and Indonesia’s—trouble with 
Mao, Khrushchev urged the inclusion of both those 
countries in summit and other high-level deliberations. 
Such gestures were naturally interpreted in New Delhi as 
reflecting a divergence between Russia and China which 
justified India’s continued aloofness from a Western 
alignment. It may indeed have been the purpose of 
Khrushchev to create that impression. In these circum- 
stances the West would do well to help and wait but not 
to push. India embraces approximately half, and with 
Pakistan more than half, the population of the under- 
developed Afro-Asian world, This makes India a central 
and perhaps the most delicate problem of our aching 
world. It should not be hurried. 
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A Savage and Terrible Decade 


The Lean Years: A Philosophy of the American Worker, 1920-1933. 


By Irving Bernstein. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 577 pp. $7.00. 





Because of the importance of Irving 
Bernstein's new book, The Lean Years, 
we are presenting two reviews of it 
in this issue, one by John P. Roche 
and the other by Frances Perkins. 





THe 1930s—the Era of Roosevelt 


—have attracted the attention of 


countless commentators and _his- 
torians. There was a dynamism about 
the New Deal 


elusiveness about its central figure 


and a charismatic 
which have stimulated such cogent 
and provocative studies as Arthur 
Roosevelt 


(also known as Summa Contra Re- 


Schlesinger Jr..s Age of 


publicanos), Mario Einaudi’s Roose- 
velt Revolution, and James M. Burns’ 
Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox. 
In a sense. art has reflected life: A 
turbulent and paradoxical period has 
received evocative and vigorous de- 
lineation. 

The 1920s, in contrast, have tradi- 
tionally received the historical brush- 
off. To the extent that historians of 
the New Deal discuss the previous 
decade, they tend to treat it as the 
first act of a medieval passion play. 
Satan and his imps run rampant over 
the forces of righteousness, but—as 
the curtain drops—are seen quaking 
at the sound of a distant trumpet. To 
20s are 
treated s« hematically as the prelude 
to the 


put it another way, the 
"30s rather than integrally on 
their own merits. This is a common 
and legitimate historical technique, 
but it has led to an unfortunate gap 
with respect to a crucial decade in 
the history of modern America. 

Bernstein has 


Irving written a 


superb book which goes a long way 
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toward filling this gap. Although the 
analytical viewpoint is narrow— 
Bernstein adheres rightly to his pur- 
pose of presenting, as it were, the 
worm’s-eye view of American society 
—the book is something of a tour de 
force. It is as if we had a view of 
the pre-Civil War South from the 
viewpoint of a slave, or a history of 
the Indian Wars written by an ar- 
ticulate Sioux. In effect, one enters 
a different world, a universe literally 
standing on its head. From the van- 
tage point of 1960, the °20s were 
the first act in a great drama of 
liberal reform and social redemption; 
viewed from the bottom of the con- 
temporary heap, the ’20s were an age 
of hate, disaster and repression total- 
ly lacking in omens of impending 
succor. 

This was a terrible decade, one 
of acute social dislocation and violent 
conflict. In the period between the 
end of World War I and the Great 
Depression, the whole value structure 
of rural, pre-industrial America col- 
lided with the dingy realities of an 
urban, industrial society. The 1920 
Census was the watershed: For the 
first time more Americans lived in 
cities than in the expanses of rural, 
agricultural terrain. And the ancient 
masters of the house took arms both 
literally and figuratively to put down 
the upstart, often foreign, invaders 
and restore the pristine vision of 
small-town, white, Anglo-Saxon, Prot- 
estant America. The consequences? 
The Ku Klux Klan, the Palmer Raids, 
Saceo-Vanzetti, immigration restric- 
tion, the Scopes Trial, the campaign 
of 1928, Prohibition, the American 


Reviewed by John P. Roche 


Professor of Politics, 
Brandeis University 


Plan and the yellow-dog contract. 

It was a savage decade, one that 
left a permanent impression on the 
young who fought back. The intel- 
lectuals of the ’20s, and those who 
then were moulded, carried or will 
carry the impress to their graves. 
Contrast the cliche-ridden intellectual 
collectivity of the °’30s with the 
prophets or products of the 20s: 
the vitalism of Hemingway, the bitter- 
sweet alienation of F. Scott Fitz 
gerald, the ferocious iconoclasm of 
Robert M. Hutchins (in some ways 
a character from the pen of Fitz 
gerald), the intellectual freebooting 
of Max Eastman, the libertarian pas- 
sion of John Dos Passos. The men 
of the ’20s lusted for life and ex- 
perience; the men of the °30s itched 
for power and status. The men of the 
20s fought; the men of the °30s 
organized. 

Irving Bernstein has chronicled in 
masterly detail the inept, tragic saga 
of the suppression of the American 
worker by the masters of the Ameri- 
can economy. It is, stripped of its 
human implications, an ironic story, 
a parody of “the American way.” 
The bosses, operating as if they had 
received their instructions, their his- 
Kar! Marx 


himself, insisting on their absolute 


torical compass, from 
right to treat labor as a commodity; 
the workers, in contrast, taking lick 
ing after licking, but refusing to 
commit their destiny to a radical 
political or industrial movement, still 
believing in their hearts that injustice 
could not triumph in a free country. 
There was violence (the New Re 
public in 1931 listed 3 miners killed, 
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2,000 
gassed, injured, or wounded in re- 
cent Pennsylvania coal disputes) ; 
there was pathos (the flag-waving 
yeterans of the Bonus Army viewing 
with stunned disbelief the Army de- 
ploying against them) ; but somehow 
the country held together. The revolu- 
tionaries, who had a first-class brief 
for revolution, never really got to 
first base. (If Bernstein had seen 
Theodore Draper’s American Com- 
munism and Soviet Russia, his discus- 
sion of the failure of the radicals 
would have profited—he does not 
appreciate the degree to which the 
radical thrust was weakened by left- 


55 hospitalized, and over 


wing factionalism.) 


This volume ends with the Ameri- 
can workers sunk in the Great De- 
pression, the unions broken and 
powerless, the authority of the state 
and the condition of the economy 
massed against them. An old order 
was moribund and incapable of gov- 
erning in any positive sense; a new 
order was yet to be born. Those who 
have read the last chapter of the 
mystery know the outcome (which 
can easily be made inevitable by the 
application of retrospective 
omniscience); the great virtue of 
Bernstein’s book is that throughout 
he writes as if he really did not 
know of the ineluctable Happy End- 
ing. 


some 


Not-So-Roaring ’20s 


Reviewed by Frances Perkins 
Former United States Secretary of Labor (1933-45) ; 
Professor of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


The Lean Years proves to be an 
extremely interesting and very valu- 
able book. This is especially true of 
Bernstein’s close and intimate dis- 
cussion and description of the 1920s 
—a period in which Bernstein is 
greatly interested and within which 
he believes there was a degree of eco- 
nomic disorder not commonly recog- 
nized by the public. He justifies his 
thesis by 


amount of unemployment and _ ir- 


noting the considerable 
regular employment and what he re- 
gards as a low wage level in com- 
parison with the earnings of various 
industries and enterprises during 
that period, a period so commonly 
thought of as being one of unusual 
Prosperity and indeed often referred 
fo as the “great boom.” 

Bernstein provides a detailed ac- 
ount of the political and economic 
urrents of the times, stressing the 
tole of the average American as 


voter, citizen and worker, Signifi- 
antly. the movement of farmers into 
the cities and the steady flow of im- 
Migration into the country had 


owed down. This left a much larget 
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number of unskilled workers avail- 
able to industry at the same time 
that the proportion of skilled work- 
ers was decreasing, and proved a 
great impetus to mechanization and 
the technological displacement of 
man by machines. In these circum- 
stances the industrial workers of the 
United States, due to their inadequate 
advance in wages, failed to enjoy 
the improved standard of living 
which was theoretically available to 
Dividends, for 


them. example, 


climbed 110 per cent during this 
period while salaries advanced only 
41.5 per cent. 

Bernstein mentions the apathy of 
the trade union movement during the 
period—union membership actually 
1920 and 1929—but 


fails to connect this impressively with 


fell between 


either the static character of the labor 
movement or the failure of workers 
to increase their wages at a time 
when the growth of industry was 
marked, He points out in considera- 
ble detail the growth of “welfare 
capitalism” and the employers’ ac- 
tivities in establishing a number of 


fringe benefits which, while very real 
in themselves, had the effect of pre- 
venting large-scale organization of 
labor. Often these were accompanied 
by the so-called “yellow-dog con- 
tract” which many students of the 
labor movement felt would mark the 
doom of organized labor. 

The failure of Congress to take 
any action in the field of social 
legislation is noted by Bernstein as 
indicative of the Government’s gen- 
eral attitude toward these matters. 
And the fact that the court reached 
its unfavorable decision on the regu- 
lation of hours in Adkins vs. the 
Children’s Hospital is used as an 
example of the fact that the Con- 
stitution “is what the judges said 
it is.” 

Bernstein points up the transition 
from the 1920s to the 1930s in a 
dramatic way, indicating that almost 
no Americans were prepared for the 
collapse of the economy, which pro- 
duced not only serious unemploy- 
ment but a general decline of indus- 
trial conditions throughout the coun- 
try. The efforts at relief are well 
described as is the frustration and 
confusion of industrial and trade 
union leadership during the period. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act was final- 
ly written onto the statute books and 
Bernstein calls it a “lone bright star 
in a dark sky” although labor was 
in too chaotic a state to recognize it. 

Bernstein’s descriptions of the 
election of 1932 and the effects of 
the Great Depression on the public 
mind are well done. The beginnings 
in Congress of social legislation, 
recommended by the President, in 
the fields of hours and wage regula- 
tion, child labor, unemployment in- 
surance, and finally the National 
Labor Relations Act are cited as in- 
dications of a change which had long 
been overdue. 

The book is well-documented and 
thoughtful and deserves a place on 
the reading list of students concerned 
with this period in history and of 
economists who are looking for light 
on the inter-relationship between 
politics and the economic life. 
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Deterrence Can Prevent War 


Who Wants Disarmament? 
By Richard J. Barnet. 
Beacon. 141 pp. $3.50. 


RicHARD BarNeT has written an 
informed, perceptive and disturbing 
book. His knowledge and perception 
are well displayed in the analyses of 
Soviet and American disarmament 
policies which make up the bulk of 
this volume. With brevity, logic and 
an acute eye for what is important he 
highlights the naivete and hypocrisy 
of American policy, the rigidity and 
flexibility of Soviet policy. He in- 
cludes a particularly enlightening dis- 
cussion of the Baruch plan and a 
highly original effort to relate Soviet 
attitudes toward disarmament to 
Communist doctrine. Lenin, he points 
out, ridiculed the idea of disarma- 
ment until he became entrenched in 
power in Russia. Since then, Soviet 
attitudes toward disarmament have 
reflected Soviet national interests. On 
the one hand, the Soviets are willing 
to admit the possibility of disarma- 
ment; on the other, they continue 
to stress the importance of force in 
world politics. Moreover, as Barnet 
points out, the Soviet stress on tacti- 
cal flexibility, their “reluctance to 
make an irrevocable commitment to 
any course of action,” would seem 
to minimize the likelihood of their 
ever accepting a system of arms con- 
trol which would effectively limit 
their future options. 

In discussing the patterns and 
logic of Soviet and American poli- 
cies, Barnet highlights the shift in 
emphasis from “disarmament” to 
“arms control” which occurred in the 
mid-1950s. He includes short but in- 
cisive discussions of the arms limita- 
tion or partial disarmament pro- 
posals which superseded the earlier 
plans for the total 
nuclear weapons: manpower reduc- 


abolition of 


tions, disengagement, nuclear test 
bans, measures to prevent surprise 


attack, the prohibition of certain 
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types of nuclear weapons. It is often 
argued that arms control must wait 
upon the achievement of “political 
agreements.” Barnet makes the valid 
but neglected point that this argu- 
ment does not hold up so long as the 
basic antagonism between the So- 
viets and the West remains. Agree- 
ments have been reached on some 
others been 
quietly “liquidated”; yet new areas 


issues; many have 
of conflict rise to take their place. 
Politics is unending, and arms con- 
trol is part and parcel of it. 

As long as he focuses upon the 
specifics Barnet writes 
wisely and well. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the assumptions from which he 
starts and the framework in which 
he analyzes policy leave something 
to be desired. They include too many 
old myths, half-truths and false 
dilemmas. The fundamental false 
dilemma at the heart of his anguish 
and argument involves three proposi- 


of policy 


tions: 1) deterrence and disarmament 
are incompatible; 2) disarmament is 
utopian; 3) deterrence leads to war. 
Having thus boxed himself in, Barnet 
is led to ask conclusion 
“whether disarmament is any more 


in his 


utopian a means of preserving peace 
than the mechanism of deterrence 
on which we have put such great 
short, 
must be desirable because deterrence 
is bound to fail. What is needed, 
he says, is more research to deter- 


reliance.” Disarmament, in 


mine how disarmament can be made 
to work. Barnet’s dilemma, however, 
is largely of his own making. His 
first proposition is unchallengeable, 
and his second well-buttressed by his 
own analysis. His third proposition, 
however, cannot be proved. Yet the 
whole polemical structure of the book 
rests upon it, and it is constantly 
reiterated in a variety of forms. 


“Deterrence by threat of violence 
—our historical legacy—has never 
prevented war.” Just whose legacy 
Barnet has in mind is not entirely 
clear, as he earlier makes the point 
that prior to World War II the 
United States did not maintain large 
forces in peace and could not have 
followed a deterrent policy. None- 
theless, other countries have fol- 
lowed such policies. How does 
Barnet know that they have failed 
to prevent war? Does he base his 
statement on a full investigation of 
the historical instances of deterrence 
or is he simply repeating an unsub- 
stantiated cliche? Let me make clear 
that I have not made a study of the 
past history of deterrence, but | 
certainly would not want to rest the 
argument of an entire book on this 
proposition until I did make such 
an investigation. My hunch would 
be that deterrence works in certain 
types of identifiable situations and 
does not work in others. Certainly 
19th-century British policy based up- 
on the deterrent effect of naval su- 
premacy was remarkably successful 
in preserving the peace for several 
generations. 

Closely related to his assumption 
on deterrence is Barnet’s assumption 
that “arms races have almost in- 
evitably led to war.” This proposi- 
tion I have investigated and it just is 
not true. Quantitative arms races— 
that is, those where there is a pro 
gressive transfer of resources on both 
sides from civilian to military pur 
poses—have tended to come to 4 
definite end in either war or agret- 
ment. Qualitative arms races—that 
is, those where there is a continuing 
replacement of old weapons by new 
ones without regular enlargement of 
the military sphere—have not tended 
to end in war. Arms races of either 
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type, morcover, often peter out with 
changes in the political objectives 
of the nations concerned. 

Barnet’s belief that arms races end 
in war may perhaps be related to his 
apparent assumption that the burden 
of the arms race upon the two coun- 
tries is increasing. “We in the United 
States.” he remarks at the beginning 
of his book, “have witnessed a mili- 
larization of our society without 
parallel in our history.” He later 
speaks of the dangers which will re- 
sult “as the burden of the arms race 
.’ The “burden of the 
arms race” has not grown, however, 
during the past eight 
either Subsequently, 
Barnet admits that if anything the 


grows. 


years for 
participant. 


arms race has stimulated American 
economic development. It certainly 
has not deterred increases in the 
American standard of living. Dis- 
armament enthusiasts seem equally 
concerned about the disastrous eco- 
nomic burdens of military prepara- 
tions and the disastrous economic 
slowdowns which might result if the 
“burdens” were lifted. 

“The longer the arms race con- 
tinues, the more difficult a solution 
becomes and the greater the risks 
of war.” Here again Barnet’s as- 
sumption with the 
evidence of history. In an arms race, 
instability is greatest and the likeli- 
hood of war highest in its early 
years. Once a pattern of action and 
response is developed and a dynamic 
equilibrium becomes a _ familiar 
aspect of the relations between the 
two states, the likelihood of war tends 
to diminish. What better evidence 
than our own arms race? We have 


clashes clear 


had 15 years of an arms race and 
deterrence, and yet war seems much 
less likely now than it did back in 
1948 and 1950. 

Atomic weapons, Barnet says, are 
not only the “chief deterrent to war” 
but also the “chief stimulus to war.” 
Obviously, this statement is not based 
on historical evidence. What support 
oes it have in logic? It would ap- 
pear to be rooted in the idea that 
itomic weapons may permit some 
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country some day. to gain a decisive 
edge and thereby present it with an 
irresistible temptation to attack. “A 
sudden and overwhelming technical 
breakthrough might give the Rus- 
sians,” Barnet warns, “the confidence 
to make the attempt.” To be sure, it 
might, but given the nature of mod- 
ern technology, this probability is 
extremely unlikely. In modern weap- 
ons the ratio of use time to produc- 
small. The 
years it takes to move im- 
portant weapons from idea to use 


tion time is extremely 
many 
reduces almost to absurdity the 
probability that any single nation 
will be able to establish a lead in 
a weapon sufficient to entice it to 
attack another nation. It is, of course, 
not just a question of having a 
weapon or not having it: It is a 
question of having it deployed in 


operational use in large enough 
quantities to establish a decisive 


superiority over the enemy’s existing 
weapons. The United States, for in- 
stance, has just deployed one Polaris- 
firing nuclear submarine. A fleet of 
30 or 40 such submarines might give 
us a decisive edge in virtually in- 
vulnerable striking forces. Are we to 
believe, that the Soviets 
will allow us to develop such a force 
over the next five or six years with- 
out creating a counter force of their 
own? Are we to believe that it would 
be possible for the Soviets secretly 


however, 


to bring into existence such a mas- 
sive military force without our being 
tipped off years in advance as to 
what they were up to? Totalitarian 
states can hide things better than 
constitutional ones and our intel- 
ligence services certainly have room 
for improvement, but the likelihood 
of this happening still borders on 
the realm of science-fiction. 
Throughout his book Barnet seems 
to assume that so long as “tensions” 
exist between states war is, if not 
inevitable, at least very likely, and 
arms, he suggests, are a source of 
tensions. If the last 10 years have 
demonstrated anything, however, 
they have shown that international 
tensions and conflict do not neces- 


sarily mean war. We can and will 
fight the Soviets diplomatically, eco- 
nomically without 
fighting them militarily. There is no 
reason at all, historically or logical- 
ly, why the former conflict neces- 
sarily leads to the latter. It may, of 
course, but there is nothing inevitable 


and politically, 


about it, and the increasing intensity 
of the diplomatic and economic con- 
flict, plus the increasing acceptance 
of the view that the costs of major 
war are becoming unbearable, would 
suggest that the former is a sub- 
stitute for the latter. 

The problems of armaments are 
certainly baffling. Barnet has made 
them more difficult by rejecting out 
of hand the efficacy of current policy 
and by embracing disarmament as 
“an approach to salvation that is 
peculiarly appropriate to our own 
world.” There is, however, no final 
solution to the problem of war. This 
generation has done its part if it 
preserves peace and security in our 
time and passes on a_ reasonable 
balance of power to its successors. 
Deterrence has worked so far. A 
wisely conducted and courageously 
implemented policy of deterrence will 
continue to work in the future. Yet 
Barnet’s argument leads him to con- 
clude that “to reduce the threat of 
war” and to “preserve the existing 
balance” is “a _ self-contradictory 
task.” Surely this is upside-down 
logic. For only by preserving the 
existing balance, or something very 
close to it, is the threat of war likely 
to be reduced any further. Barnet has 
realistically and even brilliantly criti- 
cized Soviet and American policies. 
It is too bad he did not similarly 
question some of his own premises. 
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South Africa’s Bitter Legacy 


Good-Bye, Dolly Gray: The Story of the Boer War. 


By Rayne Kruger. 
Lippincott. 507 pp. $8.50. 


ALTHOUGH FAR GREATER wars have 
shaken the world during this turbu- 
lent century, there is still nostalgic 
fascination about the gallant struggle 
of the bearded, patriarchal Boer 
farmers of South Africa against the 
might of the British Empire. There 
was an element of David against 
Goliath in the struggle and also over- 
tones of the American Revolution, 
with untrained colonial militia some- 
victories over the 


times winning 


British regulars by their superior 
knowledge of the country and their 
accurate marksmanship. 

In the so-called Black Week of 
December, 1899, three British armies 
were severely defeated and Britain 
seemed faced with the loss of all 
South Africa and with a devastating 
shock to its international prestige. As 
happened, the British 
rallied under the challenge of ad- 


has often 


versity and more capable generals 
like Roberts and Kitchener succeeded 
in occupying the Boer capital, Pre- 
toria, and other main towns. 

But when there was a belief in 
London that all was over. the Boers 
had other Many of 


superb horsemen, they 


ideas. them 
organized 
themselves into cavalry commandos 
and led the British a weary chase 
through the vast South African veld. 
often carrying out raids in Cape 
Colony, a British possession. What 
finally sapped their will to resist and 
led to the Boer 


Vereeniging was Kitchener’s ruthless 


Appomatox at 


policy, not unlike that of Sherman 
and Sheridan in the concluding 
phase of the American Civil War, 
of burning the farms of the recal- 
citrant Boers, thereby cutting off food 
supplies for the guerrillas, interning 
large numbers of women and chil- 
dren in concentration camps and 


erecting chains of blockhouses along 
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the railway lines which hampered 
the movement of the roving com- 
mandos. 

The concentration camps could not 
be compared with the horror exter- 
mination camps run by the Nazis or 
the brutal slave labor pens to which 
millions were consigned by Stalin. 
However, inexperience led to a fairly 
high mortality rate from epidemics, 
such as measles, and it was a rising 
British left-wing Liberal politician 
named Lloyd George who said: “A 
barrier of dead children’s bodies will 
rise up between the British and Boer 
races in South Africa.” 

In the despite 
charges by both sides, the war was 


main, atrocity 
fought along gentlemanly lines; it 
was infinitely less savage than what 
has been going on in Algeria during 
the last few years. By the time the 
Boers, like the American South, had 
fought to the last ounce of endurance, 
a good deal of respect had been built 
up between the combatants. And 
when a British Liberal Government 
extended (white) self-government to 
South Africa it looked as if there 
had been a happy ending after all. 
Two of the most daring of the com- 
mando leaders, Jan Christian Smuts 
and Louis Botha, were pillars of the 
British cause during World War I. 

But the ending has not been so 
happy, after all. Men of smaller 
stature and narrower outlook than 
Smuts, who was a towering figure 
among the senior statesmen of the 
British 
South Africa to a policy of limited 
Afrikans 


racial apartheid. The fine and practi- 


Commonwealth, committed 


nationalism and_ ruthless 


cal slogan of Cecil Rhodes, “Equal 
rights for all civilized men,” was 


forgotten. 
It has remained for a South 


African—of the same family as the 


patriarchal, Bible-reading, passion. 
ately nationalist leader of the Boers, 
Paul Kruger—to write what seems 
to be a pretty definitive history of 
the Boer War. Rayne Kruger’s two 
impressive qualities are thoroughness 
(he seems to have recorded meticu- 
lously every exchange of fire during 
the hostilities) 
freedom from_ partisanship. No 
Briton could quarrel with his brief 
statement of the cause of the out- 
break of hostilities: “The funda- 
mental fact was that when Chamber- 
lain pleaded for (white) equality in 
the Transvaal as in the rest of South 
Africa, he meant equality only under 
the British flag; and that when 
Kruger cried out for Transvaal in- 
dependence he meant independence 
only for the Boers.” 

The innumerable descriptions of 
battles and raids are perhaps a little 


and his complete 


too minute for all but specialized 
students, but the picture of those 
Boer guerrilla commandos is im 
pressive: “Identifying their own 
survival with that of their country’s 
independence, they clung to it as if 
to the Ark of the Covenant, and by 
a process of almost perpetual motion 
eluded all British attempts to capture 
them these past eighteen months. A 
list of their temporary ‘capitals’— 
farmhouse, mountaintop, clearing in 
the bush—runs to sixty-six place 
names, an average of almost one 4 
week.” 

The story of the past is often 
a forecast of the future. There will 
be no repetition of the hasty abdica- 
tion and panicky flight of the Bel 
gians in the Congo. The descendants 
of the men who rode with Botha, 
Smuts, de la Rey, De Wet and other 
heroes of the Boer War may be 
sitting on a volcano. But one may 
be sure they will not run away. 
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Interest in the Human 


Spring Song and Other Stories. 
By Joyce Cary. 


Harper. 285 pp. $3.95. 


WHEN A NUMBER of these English 
short stories, particularly the short 
shorts, came out separately in one or 
another of our periodicals, they were 
They seemed to 
be left-over chips of novels already 


rather nondescript. 


iv print or trial-pieces for some to 
come. Compared with achieved 
works in comparable subject matter, 
say Mister Johnson and The House 
of Children, they were especially 
thin. But collected as they are now, 
they have an undeniable body and 
weight. even a certain personality. 
Over and beyond tidying up the 
canon of the author, always a pious 
and justified deed, they add a con- 
firmation of their own in regard to 
Joyce Cary’s nature and craftsman- 
ship. 

Like anyone who has ever been in 
masculine spheres of action, Joyce 
Cary had an alert, unbemused mind. 
Exultant about existence, he was pri- 
marily interested in what was before 
him rather than in what was in him; 
that is, he was more concerned with 
the play of life than with himself as 
spectator. 


focused his attention on. character 


In effect, this meant he 


and event, and not on the manner of 
their report. If he had a compulsive- 
ness, and there was one, it was in 
what might be called the morals of 
writing: He could not deal with hu- 
manity in any other than the Protest- 
ant or Nonconformist way which, as 
Walte: 
central to his system of beliefs. 
This empathic self-effacement, this 


Allen has pointed out, was 


interest per se in the human stuff be- 
fore him, is readily apparent in 
Spriny Song and Other Stories. Cary, 
a& is to be expected, is the observ- 
ant, undemonstrative viewer, work- 
ing away like the painter he was 
In quick sketch 


or leisured drawing he again and 


once trained to be. 
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ain catches likeness and psycho- 
The results fall in- 
to three categories. 
“Bush River,” “Umaru” and “Buy- 


ag 
logical reaction. 


Stories like 


ing a Horse” form a war group about 
Corner, Staff Officer and 
galloper to the Commander in Ni- 


young 


geria, and, incidentally, Cary’s fic- 


tional surrogate. Among _ other 
things we get a De Quinceyan vision 
of death in battle and even so shy- 
making a matter as the affection a 
white officer feels for a trusted soldier 
in the field with him. 

Other tales, and they are the more 


of Cary’s 


wholly civilian. 


elaborate efforts, are 
Ironic yet sympa- 
thetic, they treat of the complexities 


“A Mys- 


terious Affair,” for one, examines 


of circumstances at home. 


a cautionary subject—the dream 
which the eternal city-man has of 
A clue to the 


denounement lies in what is said in 


Arcadian retirement. 


summary of the protagonist’s attempt! 
“Almost all 
real city-men do hate the city,” it 
“They hate and they love.” 

Cary’s contribution in the volume, 


to realize that dream. 
goes. 


however, is not in his studies of 
adults, shrewd and mature as they 
are. Like the one just cited or “A 
Good 


mentioned for its similar wryness and 


Investment,” which must be 


ambivalence, they are about what is 
after all only conventional. His 
contribution is in an exploration of 
a field much less common, that of 


childhood. 


miniature but as complete as they are 


In a series of renditions, 


serious, he takes stock of children in 
action. “Spring Song,” 


“The 


show them alone with each other, 


“A Special 
Occasion,” and Explorers” 
little blobs of protoplasm in repul- 
“You're Only 


Young Once” presents them as teen- 


sion and _ attraction. 


agers preening themselves “like spar- 











The 


Lean 
Years 


A HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN 
WORKER 
1920-1933 
BY IRVING 
BERNSTEIN 


“Irving Bernstein has made a 
memorable contribution to our 
understanding and recollection 
of THE LEAN YEARS — 
1920 to 1933. It would be well 
for those who did not live 
through those years to read 
about them in the very human 
terms in which Dr. Bernstein 
tells the story. Though there 
are chapters about trade unions 
and excellent biographies of 
some of the trade union leaders, 
nowhere does he write in the 
traditional terms of ‘the labor 
movement.’ Skillfully and 
movingly he tells about the 
people and what they endured 
and contributed in those 

dark years. 


“There are a freshness of 
viewpoint and readability of 
style in the current volume 
which commend to readers 
THE LEAN YEARS and any 
future book by the author.” 
ELINORE HERRICK 

New York Herald Tribune 


““A superb book. 

“Irving Bernstein has chronicled 

in masterly detail the inept, 

tragic saga of the suppression 

of the American worker by the 

masters of the American 

economy.” New Leader 

JOHN P. ROCHE (PROFESSOR OF 

POLITICS, BRANDEIS UNIV.) 
H.M.Co. 


Please send me copy of THE 
LEAN YEARS, (enclose check or 
money order.) $7.00 

Name 

Address 


City Zone State 


Address orders to 
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rows after a dust bath,” and singing 
out their words to be heard. “Grow- 
exhibits 


them in relation to their elders. There 


ing Up,” among others, 
is nothing saccharin about the rela- 
tionship, movie and TV programs 
notwithstanding. 


In this eschewing of sentimentality, 


this detached yet not uncommitted 
scrutiny of the actual, Joyce Cary 
builds up a body of truth. If here 
and there he permits himself certain 
oddities of expression—he can liken 
a mere baby’s attitude to “that of 
Colleoni’s majestic charger in Venice 
or George III’s famous ‘copper horse’ 


at Windsor” or fall into the historic 


present when the usage furthers 
nothing in particular—it is because 
he is occasionally subject to a sort 
of tic of exaggeration, and perhaps, 
too, to that diminution of return 
which is the price the fecund must 


pay. 





A Case Study of Colonialism 


Ghana: The Road to Independence 1919-1957. 


By E. M, Bourret. 
Stanford. 246 pp. $5.75. 


FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1949 under 
the title The Gold Coast, Ghana: The 
Road to Independence 1919-1957 is 
the third edition of E. M. Bourret’s 
book. The second edition carried 
events through 1951 and the third 
edition is generally the same as its 
predecessors. The only major change 
is the expansion of the last chapter 
into two chapters, one updating po- 
litical events to 1957 and the other 
examining economic and social prog- 
ress since World War II. 

Professor Bourret claims she has 
written a case study of an emerging 
state “where a step by step working 
out of policy can be seen in detail.” 
In fact, she has written a case study 
of colonial policy and how its in- 
terpretation influenced constitutional 
change. 

British 
eventual self-government of the col- 
ony. And until after World War II, 


policy also assumed that every col- 


policy always assumed 


ony should be self-supporting. Brit- 
ish policy has been criticized for 
emphasizing political education at the 
expense of economic and social de- 
velopment, but Professor Bourret 
points out that the Government was 
hampered by commodity price fluc- 
tuations harmful to the Gold Coast’s 
one-crop economy; by African re- 
sistance to land reform and the con- 
fusion over land tenure; and by the 
Government’s own policy of not al- 
locating land to foreigners for plan- 
tation these 


farming. However, 


arguments do not account for the 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Wheeler 


Research analyst in African 


affairs 


failure to develop local manufactur- 
ing and commerce as _ alternative 
sources of revenue. Had these eco- 
nomic activities been encouraged. 
funds might have been available for 
more adequate social services. 

World War II greatly accelerated 
economic development and postwar 
efforts aimed, in general, at improv- 
ing the basic services of the country 
rather than at revenue producing 
projects. With independence, rapid 
development of all sectors of the 
economy has become one of Ghana’s 
primary domestic goals. 

The greatest contribution of Brit- 
ish colonial policy has been the 
orderly preparation of political in- 
stitutions. It did, however, create 
considerable strains within the social 
system. British efforts to apply the 
concept of indirect rule so altered 
the traditional authority that the 
chiefs became entrenched civil serv- 
ants, backed by British power and 
increasingly unaccountable to their 
people. Two generations of educated 
elite challenged the position of the 
chiefs and the British assumption of 
their representativeness. And each 
new challenge was another step to- 
ward modern African nationalism. 

By the outset of World War II, 
nationalist sentiment had grown to 
effective proportions, Gradually, the 
British revised their assumptions and 
their policy. Mrs. Bourret notes that 
“signs of this new policy were first 
evident during the governorship of 
Sir Allan Burns.” Burns will be re- 


membered for the 1946 Constitution 
which bears his name, an evolution- 
ary document introduced too late to 
stave off revolutionary changes. Al- 
though the Constitution conceded an 
elected African majority in the Leg- 
islative Council, this did not satisfy 
those well-organized and articulate 
young men who demanded immediate 
independence. Discontent erupted in 
the 1948 riots and culminated in the 
1957 independence celebrations. 

In following the evolution of Brit- 
ish colonial policy, Mrs. Bourret has 
chosen the case study method because 
it is “often more helpful than theo- 
retical discussions and avoids the 
dangers of sweeping generalizations.” 
but this very avoidance of generaliza- 
tions is the greatest weakness of her 
book. She judges men and trends 
fairly even though she obviously ad- 
mires the British, but she draws no 
The reader 
what guides are available for pre- 
dicting Ghana’s future and what les- 
sons can be learned not only by the 


conclusions. wonders 


student of colonial policy and Afri- 
can history, but also by colonial 
powers still in Africa. These are im- 
portant questions about which the 
author’s wisdom would be welcome. 
The great strength of the book is 
its accurate and dispassionate or- 
ganization of the facts. Documented 
extensively and with scholarly care. 
an unbiased and thorough survey of 
Ghana’s political and social history, 
it is unsurpassed and remains the 
standard reference in its field. 
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SHIPLEY 


Rhinoceros. By Eugene Tonesco. Trans- 
lated by Derek Prouse. Directed by Joseph 
Anthony. Presented by Leo Kerz. At the 
Longacre Theatre. 


T Is THE fashion, if not indeed the 

fate. of our time to shake its head 
over the depressing state of the 
world. Unfortunately too many rest 
content with shaking their heads— 
the idea of positive action seems not 
to occur to them. And all the heads 
swing in unison before any work that 
claims to show what is wrong with 
the world. 

In the theater, such works take 
two main forms. They may be realis- 
tic pictures emphasizing degeneration 
or degeneracy, such as we are fa- 
miliar with from Tennessee Williams 
and his brood. Or they may be sym- 
bolic representations of man’s for- 
lorn state or dismal destiny. Some of 
these have been quite direct, clear 
and forceful, like Capek’s R.U.R.: 
more recent plays have masked their 
thought in modernistic devices, as 
in Beckett’s Waiting for Godot and 
lonesco’s Bald Soprano. Now Ionesco 
has plumped for clarity in his new 
play. Rhinoceros. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that 
lonesco has spoken clearly. He has 
with him the herd of headshakers, 
but his play is an attack upon the 
herd. Those that hold back, to ponder 
before they join, may find that what 
has become clear is the 
quality of 
the shallow nature of its develop- 
ment 


routine 
Ionesco’s thought and 


Capek in 1921 was concerned with 
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SE: 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


lonesco Turns Man 
Back to the Herd 


the mechanization of men, the grind- 
ing down of the individual by the 
machine. Ionesco today is concerned 
with the gregation of men, the 
absorption of the individual in the 
herd. “People who try to hang onto 
their individuality always come to 
a bad end,” says Berrenger, the last 
human in the play, desperately trying 
to turn himself, as all the others have 
turned, into a rhinoceros. 
Anthropologists tell us that primi- 
tive man existed as part of a group; 
consciousness of the “I” emerged 
only gradually from the “we.” Now, 
many suggest, the process is revers- 
ing itself. Such is the thesis of Iones- 
dramatic 
values—though also for his clown- 


co. Presumably for its 


ing—he takes as his herd-symbol not 
the sheep but the rhinoceros. 

The idea, indeed, is developed less 
by a thinker than by a clown. The 
first act is spent in largely irrelevant 
buffoonery. For most of the play, 
we are urged to laughter rather than 
to thought. It is only toward the 
very end that the basic theme is 
urged—and then by the wrong per- 
son. 

For Berrenger, the one human 
who is not changed, should have 
been one of the first to go. He is 
a Caspar Milquetoast sort of fellow, 
lengthily troubled and apologetic be- 
cause he has offended his pal, and 
wishy-washy in most of his actions. 
The play lacks point, indeed, because 
in the persons presented there is no 
valid reason for their becoming herd- 
creatures; this aspect of their being 
is not stressed. As a result, the 


5] 


“rhinocerization,” which apparently 
strikes only this town, seems more 
like a freak pestilence than a sym- 
bolic mutation of mankind. 

Details of the drama are on an 
equally childish level. There is a 
“logician” who seems to impress the 
folk onstage with what we called at 
the age of 10 “sillygisms”—such as 
“Fish swim. Socrates swims. There- 
fore Socrates is a fish.” Does Ionesco 
believe he is satirizing modern think- 
ing with repeated piddling of this 
sort? What level of audience does he 
expect? What level of mankind does 
he imply? Ionesco should have re- 
mained behind his mask of obscurity ; 
then the herd could have kept crying 
that he is profound. 

The American production lacks 
finesse, especially in its failure to 
give distinction to the minor figures, 
who could be neatly differentiated 
types of the French middle class. In 
Eli Wallach and Zero Mostel, how- 
ever, it has two consummate per- 
formers. As the conceited, self-satis- 
fied, pompous John, Zero Mostel 
plays with a mobility of face and 
a sure deftness of gesture that con- 
vey much more than the words. His 
attitude commands the first act, and 
in the second act his transformation 
into a rhinoceros, though a bit long- 
drawn, is a high peak of buffoon- 
ery. 

Eli Wallach amusingly plays the 
amoeba-like Berrenger, shifting with 
life’s pressures, eager to please. This 
makes it easy to understand how his 
fear of becoming a_ rhinoceros 
changes to loneliness when he be- 
comes the last of the humans; he is 
the only one that actually tries to 
make himself change into the beast. 
But all this makes his final rebellion 
less natural. His last words are that 
he will “never capitulate,” that he 
will fight to remain human. Thus the 
least individualistic person in the 
town is chosen to be the last human 
individual. 

The trouble with most of Ionesco’s 
plays is that we don’t understand 
them; the unfortunate aspect of this 
one is that we do. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





IN MEMORIAM 


I was shocked and dismayed to learn of 
Mr. Levitas’ death on my return from the 
Conference of Socialist Leaders at Salzburg. 

It was only a week or two ago that I had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Levitas at lunch 
with Melvin Lasky when we had a most in- 
teresting and valuable discussion. 

Of course, I cannot claim to have known 
him well, but I had met him on a number of 
occasions both over here and in New York 
and had acquired a very high regard for his 
breadth of knowledge, his staunch integrity 
and his capacity for getting things done. He 
had the rare gift of combining a passionate 
belief in the ideals of freedom and equality 
with a shrewd common sense about how best 
to assist the causes in which he believed. We 
always knew over here that in him we had 
a friend who could be relied upon on all oc- 
casions. We shall miss him very much. 
London Hucu GaAITsKELL 

| have just now learned of the death of 
S. M. Levitas. This comes to me as a great 
shock, as I am sure it does to all of his 
associates. 

I knew him well for a great number of years 
and had the deepest affection for him. He was 
one of the best representatives of genuine 
democracy, which is inseparable from social 
justice. His entire life was dedicated to the 
dignity and spiritual freedom of men, especial- 
ly to the toiling men. 

I recall how he defended human freedom 
during what I regard as the darkest period 
of the "30 and "40s when the majority of the 
intellectuals the world over lived and thought 
under the pressure of cynical Communist propa- 
ganda and how he and the magazine marched 
boldly 
peoples of Soviet Russia against the merciless 
dictatorship of the Kremlin. 


against the current in defending the 


You may be sure that I am with you in 
your great sorrow. 


Stanford, Calif. ALEXANDER KERENSKY 


SUPPORT FOR DAVIS 


John Bowling of Washington, D.C. takes you 
to task (NL, January 2) “for printing such 
incredible mush” as Robert Gorham Davis’ re- 
view of the book, William Reich: Selected 
Writings (NL, December 12). 

As Davis’ review was the most brilliant, 
perceptive, informative, wonder-provoking book 
review | have ever read anywhere in 40 years 
of reading reviews, and writing some myself, 
| wonder if Bowling has taken leave of his 
senses, 


I read and reread Davis’ review. Indeed, I 


have marked several passages | am soing to 
steal—the ideas, | mean. My only problem js 
which of the ideas expressed is the best— 
there are so many, and hints of more—and 
whether they could be used more effectively in 
my column in San Francisco or in Los Angeles, 

However, we will see about that. | need the 
right time and occasion. But for readers of 
THe New Leaver who may have missed the 
review, | think you ought to reprint it in 
full. Not because the book merits it, but because 
of what Davis himself has to say out of his 
own experience. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. Hucu Russe Fraser 


TAIWAN DEFENDED 


The December 5 New Leaper has just ar 
rived here. Who is Joseph G. Thompson (“Dear 
Editor”) and where has he been during the 
past 15 years to be so grossly ignorant of con- 
temporary 
China? 


history and of news from free 

First, he does not know that the people of 
Taiwan (except for the 10 small tribes of 
aborigines) are pure Chinese, whether called 
Formosan, Taiwanese or island-born Chinese. 
Their ancestors came from South China and 
they do not “differ somewhat” from the Chi- 
nese at all. 

Second, the Japanese conquered Taiwan in 
1895 and held the island until 1945. At the 
Cairo Conference of 1943, the allies (not the 
U.S. alone) promised to return territory taken 
by the Japanese from China by force, with 
specific mention of Formosa and the Pesca 
dores. This promise was made to President 
Chiang Kai-shek, not to some future Com- 
munist usurper. On October 25, 1945, Taiwan 
was formally returned to the Republic of China 
in fulfillment of the Cairo agreement, and the 
same year it joined the United Nations as a 
charter member. Moreover, so there could be 
no shadow of legal doubt, the Japanese ac 
knowledged the return of China to Chiang’s 
Government (not to the U.S. or any other 
country) in a treaty signed on April 28, 1952. 
Chiang did not “invade” his own province of 
Taiwan. 

All this Mr. Thompson seems to have missed, 
though it is well known to most of the civilized 
world. 

But how come he is equally ignorant of the 
progress made on this island under the Gor 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek? That Govern 
ment is strong and competent, and has mail- 
tained peace and security for the 10.5 million 
Chinese, the 205,000 aborigines and the 13,000 
Americans who live here. This is in marked 
contrast to troubles in Korea, student uprisings 
in Japan, current fighting in Laos, incursions 
and ruthlessness of the Red Chinese in Tibet, 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


on the borders of Nepal, Bhutan and India. 


Land reform, industrial progress, public health, 


education and able use of U.S. foreign aid 
are all (in my opinion) the best in Asia. And 


all this has been accomplished with a maxi- 


mum number of freedoms, despite the Com- 
munist menace across the Straits. 
What Mr. Thompson calls “the meager 


forces of Chiang” constitute the second largest 


army in the free world. Bruno Shaw and Ad- 
miral Arleigh Burke should take Mr. Thompson 
to “some quiet spot” and explain that the Com- 
munist Chinese constantly talk of “liberating” 
they try it, 


forces of free 


they come 
China 
and find they can’t 
farther. So 


Taiwan, but every time 


up against the armed 
(sans American troops), 


take Quemoy, let alone get any 


that peace with justice reigns on this Isle 
Beautiful. 
Taipei, Taiwan GERALDINE FitcH 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone 
Algonquin 5-8844. 





“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 
DELIGHT.” —ohn McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 


A New Musical Comedy 

‘THE =\ 
UNSINKABLE 
MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS a 
Directed by DORE SCHARY A 


win TAMMY GRIMES So” 
HARVE PRESNELL a ; 
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WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate 


taste makes Ex-Lax a 


pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 
Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 


Many doctors use Ex-Lax 
their own families, too. 


in their practice, and for 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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How to take 
your dream trip 


for 63¢ a day 


4 arth ad a | . 
Peace costs money. Every Savings Bond you buy helps keep our 
country strong for Peace . . . so that you and your loved ones can 
enjoy traveling —and all the things you’re saving for. 


You save more than money 


(A) with U.S. Savings Bonds 
4 


zovernment does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated 
le’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the 
tising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Saving the easy way. The Payroll Say- 
ings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds 
makes you an automatic saver. The 
day you join, you begin building your 
bundle of Bonds—with money you 
don’t see, can’t spend and probably 
won’t miss. 


You can hardly buy a new tie fora 
vacation wardrobe with 63¢. But 
thousands of people pay for a whole 
trip by putting something into U. S. 
Savings Bonds every pay day. Just 
63¢ a day adds up to $18.75 a month, 
enough to buy a $25 Savings Bond. 
In 40 months you'll own Bonds 
worth $1000 at maturity. And you'll 
have saved for that dream trip with 
pocket change you might have drib- 
bled away. Why not start saving for 
your first vacation Bond today? 


Money with your name on it. Savings 
Bonds can be turned into cash any- 
time. Yet you can’t lose your money. 
Your Bonds are registered in your name 
and are replaced free if lost or stolen. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 
You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any bank - You now earn 34% 
to maturity, 4% more than ever 
before + You invest without risk 
under a U. S. Government guarantee 
- Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost or stolen - You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
want it »- You save more than 
money — you buy shares in a stronger 


America. 





